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Progress unites STUDYING and DOING saue 


in THE PROGRESS 
BOYER-CHEYNEY-WHITE ARITHMETICS 





NEW HISTORIES 
with the 
LONG-SOUGHT 
SOCIAL EMPHASIS 


SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


MCGUIRE 


HISTORIES 


Vivid, dramatic, rich in imagery, here is the daily life 
of mankind through successive civilizations, from the 


Sweeping the country... 


BEARD AND BEARD 


THE MAKING 


or AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 


Newly published and already 
a success in every part of the 
country. Superb in its sweep 
of the WHOLE of our Ameri- 
can heritage. 





dawn of time to the pres- 


i ent. “‘Without a doubt the 


most beautiful histories 
ever manufactured for the 
grades.”’ 


The series: 
GLIMPSES INTO THE 
LONG AGO 
Book I 


(Prehistoric times to 


Middle Ages) 


A BRAVE YOUNG LAND 
Book II 


(Period of exploration and 
discovery to end of Ameri- 
can Revolution) 


A FULL-GROWN NATION 
Book III 


(America, from 1785 


to 1937) 





A modern 
BASAL SERIES 
for GRADES 3-8 


offering innovations and 
improvements unparal- 
leled to achieve the inte- 
gration of doing-and- 


learning. 


Each child has 


him in one convenient 


before 


volume his 


TEXTBOOK and 
WORKBOOK 


complete with 


PROBLEMS, DRILL AND 

PRACTICE, TESTS, REVIEW, 

DAILY SELF-SCORING 

DEVICES, AND PROGRESS 
CHARTS 


—with ample space to do 
the actual work in the 
book itself! 


For further information, 
we invite you to write. 


The Maemillan Company, 2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








Buyers’ Guide and Index to Advertisers 


Booklets, posters, samples and in- 
formation are offered by advertisers. 
This check list is for your convenience. 
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“The New Story of Light”—School 
Work Project 
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“This Amazing America” 
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Practice Books 


Household Finance Corporation. Inside | 
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“Special Household Finance Loan 
Plan for School Teachers” 


Instruction Service 
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Macmillan Company, The 
Front Cover 
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McKnight & McKnight 
.Catalogues 


Merriam Company, G. & C 
“Through Wonderland with Webster” 


National Association of Chewing 
Gum Manufacturers 
Front Cover September 
and Inside Back Cover 


Perry Pictures Company, The 


Catalog Miniature Illustrations 
Public Service Training Institute. 60 


Scott, Foresman and Company... 25 
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Silver Burdett Company 
Back Cover 
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Teachers Casualty Underwriters. ...23 
and 55 
Story and Booklet 


Teachers Protective Union 
“A Word to the Wise” 


Webster Publishing Company. . . Inside 
Front Cover September 
Work Books, descriptive price list 


Winston Company, John C 
Children’s Book Week Illustrated 
Circular 


World Book Company... 


For references to pages 1 


to 32 see September 
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This Loan Plan Has Helped 


Thousands of Teachers 





@ Not to borrow unless absolutely necessary is 
certainly the best rule for every teacher to fol- 
low. But most teachers do have to make an 
occasional loan. Where shall one go at such a 
time for what one needs? 

Many find it embarrassing to ask friends for 
money. Banks, as a rule, do not make personal 
loans without negotiable security as collateral 

When making loans to teachers Household 
Finance requires no security. Neither do you 
need ask friends to sign with you. You get 
your loan privately, quickly, and without em- 
barrassment. No inquiries are made of others. 

You repay your Household Finance loan in 
monthly installments. These are arranged to 
take only a small part of current income. 

Every year thousands of teachers make use of 
Household's dignified, business-like service to 
get money for emergencies. If a loan would im- 
prove your position, call at your local House- 
hold Finance office and all necessary arrange- 
ments will be made in a few minutes. Or vou 
may make application for your loan by mail 


Thousands of Schools Use Household’s 
Money Management Booklets as Texts 


To help wage- and salary-workers get more from 
their incomes, Household Finance gives prac- 
tical counsel in money management—to bor- 
rowers and to all others who wish it. As part of 
this consumer education program Household 
has published a small library of authoritative 
booklets on budgeting and better buymanship 


ILLINOIS TEACHER, 
307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please request your advertisers 
to send me the information that I 
have checked. 


Name 


Address 


Position 


Thousands of schools and colleges now use these 
publications as classroom and reference texts 

The manager of the nearest office will gladly 
tell you everything you wish to know about 
Household Finance service. Or mail the conven- 
ient coupon below for free booklets. 





f 
Locally Managed Household Finance 
Offices in 14 Illinois Cities 


CuIcAGO—2nd Floor, 253 Conway Bldg., 
28 N. Clark St.—Phone Franklin 1082 
ALTON—7th Floor, Jouet—3rd Floor, 

First Nat. Bk. Rialto Theater 
Bidg., Main 3300 Bidg., Phone 6184 
AURORA— ne 507, Mouins—4th Floor, 


Aurora Nat. B . 
Bldg., Aurora 8445 += yt, a 


BLOOMINGTON — 5th 


Fl., Peoples Bank 
Bldg., Phone 4765 
CHAMPAIGN—4th FI1., 
Lincoln Bldg., 
Phone 3410 
Decatur—4th FI., 
Citizens Building, 
Phone 5277 
FREEPORT—3rd FI., 
State Bank Bldg., 


PgeoriA—3rd Floor, 
Lehmann Bidg., 
Phone 4-5177 

Rockrorp—6th FI., 
Talcott Bidg., 
Main 930 


SPRINGFIELD — Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building, 
Main 682 


Main 137 


GALEsBURG— 4th FI., 
Rm. 407, Hill 


WAUKEGAN—2nd FI, 
210 Washington 
St., Waukegan State 

Arcade Bldg Bank Building, 

6226 Main Ont. 7110 


Household charges the low monthly rate 
of 2'2%. This is substantially below 
the lawful maximum on all loans 











HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


“Doctor of Family Finances’ 


FREE sooxcers ano 
APPLICATION BLANK 


Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an 
immediate loan or 
not. You never know 
when this informa- 
tion will come in 
handy. If immediate 
loan is wanted, state 
amount desired 


Name 
Address... 


City. 
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Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “ 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers."’ 
quest places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan 


Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above 


-mail to nearest office) 


The Special House- 
I understand this re- 





Amount I wish to borrow $ 


Amount of Salary $ 





ALTHOUGH an herb eater, the 
elephant is the largest and strongest of 
living land animals and often attains a 
weight of 8,000 pounds.”—From Larger 
Wild Animals, interesting description 
accompanying one of the 10 full-page 
color plates in THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. 
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Education 
The Junior High School, by Ralph W 
Pringle. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 


330 West 42nd St., New York. Cloth. 408 
pages. Price, $3.00. 

Aims, the program of studies, and in- 
struction in specific subject-matter fields are 
subjected to scrutiny from the angle of the 
psychology of the prepubescent and _ post- 
pubescent pupil. There are in addition an 
introductory chapter on the history of the 
junior high-school movement and a con- 
cluding discussion of the implication of 
present trends. The author has drawn 
widely from the literature and research in 
the field, and supplemented this material 
freely with the richness of his own obser- 
vations. The book should appeal equally 
to teachers and administrators. One of the 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education, edited by 
Harold Benjamin. 


This edition strongly emphasizes the play’s 
large social aspects, especially in connec- 
tion with the problem of racial and religious 
prejudice. Out of this discussion the text 
goes on to develop “A Unit of Racial and 
Religious Friendship.” This unit is based 
on American conditions and _ traditions, 
American history ideals. 


A Study of the Types of Literature, Re- 
vised Edition, by Mabel Irene Rich. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 35 W. 32nd 
St.. New York. Cloth. TIIlustrated. 580 
pages. Price, $2.00. 

A revision of a well-known anthology of 
world literature arranged by types for 
high-school classes. Much contemporary 
material is included and modern educational 
trends are taken account of. Emphasis is 
upon literature itself. 


General 

Drive and Live by James A. Fitzgerald, 
Carl A. Hoffman and John R. Bayston. 
Johnson Publishing Company, 623 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
288 pages. 

This textbook for good driving courses 
includes all necessary explanation of auto 
mechanics but makes it contributory to the 





~—" 
FOOTBALL season again! Annual , s ; psychological and social aspects of driving ~ 
gate receipts of this most profitable of Personality Development = Children, Emphasis is upon the driver rather than Fir 
American sports are conservatively esti- by Ernest J. Chave. University of Chicago upon the machine. OR 
mated at forty million dollars. Press. Chicago. Cloth. 354 pages. Price, Drive and Live is an exceptionally at- Sec 
_ | $2.50. ' tractive book with its clear, legible type, ~ 
IF you are an average human being, The author believes that a multiple ap- good spacing, generous margins, and nu- M 
you eat about a ton of food a year. proach to the study of personality is neces- merous graphs and pictures, some of them Sec 
_— sary to the understanding of children. He most effective cartoons. Altogether it seems RO 
EASIEST foreign language for Amer- | therefore combines the findings of biology, admirably adapted to its purposes. Pre- on 
icans to learn is French. UN Peu De | psychology, sociology, and social psychology ceding each chapter there is a clear and Ex 
Tout, new second-year French reader | with modern points of view in education, re- forceful statement of the problem and fol- Ch 
by de Sauzé and Dureau, makes learn- | ligion, and ethics to show how personality lowing each chapter are study aids and read- for 
ing ear.y, pleasant, even exciting. Write | emerges from heredity, how it is influenced ing references. TH 
for full information. A the ager nema * — One of the authors, Carl A. Hoffman, is - 
a ow it Is conditione y home, scnool, h f the machine shop department of Co) 
NEW YORK CITY housewives | church, neighborhood, play situations, and — Technical High School ~ song Dr He. 
frequently time the breakfast eggs by | other external environmental factors. Fitzgerald is a member of the faculty at Me 
changes of the red and green traffic lights. Loyola University, Chicago, and Mr. Bays- Spr 
eo . ,. | English ton was formerly safety instructor of Lane 
a) ee Better English Through Practice, Book Technical High School. ST 
to your school library several of the new Two, by Alfred A. May. Globe Book Com- Epr 
Winston Special Library Offers—eight pany, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York. Cloth. Man and the Motor Car, edited and with Ass 
separate combinations of new, wanted Illustrated. 186 pages. an introduction by Albert W. Whitney. Pub- ps, 
library books. Each combination, includ- This book provides intensive drill in the lished by the State of Illinois, Department . 
ing from nine to thirty-one titles, sent | minimum requirements in sentence-structure of Public Works and Buildings, Division of Dir 
postpaid for just $10. Write today for | and punctuation prescribed for years two Highways. _Cloth. Illustrated. 266 pages i 
illustrated circular. and three in high schools. Diagnostic and The National Bureau of Casualty and Ap 
ena achievement tesfs included in the text ap- Surety Underwriters have designed this by 
LATEST census report shows nearly | Prise the pupil of his own needs and pro- book as a textbook for use in good driving loon 
4,000 centenarians in the United States. | £tess in meeting them. Pinger bye the — emphasis is upon Mo! 
—~, | the art of driving, social aspects concerning — 
NEW Geography Workbooks for grades One-Act Plays for Junior High School, the automobile in relation to our modern Publ 
4-8, for use with the J. Russell Smith edited by Catherine Bullard. Henry Holt and civilization are not overlooked. A Teacher’s < 
geographies (WorLD Foiks, AMERICAN | Company, 257 Fourth Ave., New York. Manual which accompanies the text sug- “We 
LANDS AND PEOPLES, FoREIGN Lanps | Cloth. 260 pages. Price, $1.20. gests classroom activifies and supplementary at t 
AND PEOPLES, OuR INDUSTRIAL WORLD, Twelve one-act plays of genuine literary reading. Of particular value is a list of se- _ 
Human Use GEoGRAPHY) or with any | merit are selected for their appeal to stu- lected references. for j 
single-cycle series, are now ready. dents of junior high-school age. Questions This book can be secured from the Illinois auth 
eo and suggestions for study, brief vocabulary Division of Highways at 30 cents a copy SUE 
CAUTION for your pupils: DON’T | sections, and simple suggestions for produc- Teachers ordering copies of the text will re- 
break milk bottles on Mischief Night [tion are included. No effort is made to ceive a copy of the Teacher’s Manual free 
(eve of Hallowe’en). A milk bottle | present a study of the one-act play as a lh 
averages only twenty trips before it | literary form. Emphasis in upon interest A Summer in Hawaii, by Caroline Grote. Mort 
is broken—and the breakage adds | and appreciation. The Christopher Publishing House, 1140 _ 
$12,000,000 to America’s annual milk bill. Columbus Avenue, Boston. Cloth. Price, mem 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, ed- $2.00. 214 pages. oe 
AD Phe), BCOuPANT ited by Max J. Herzberg. Henry Holt and — Miss Grote timed her visit to the islands so Mou 
DL) 0: i [eaLeee | Company, 257 Fourth Ave., New York. as to attend the Pacific Regional Confer- The 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO Cloth. 300 pages. Price, $0.72. (Continued on page 60) perio 
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Plans to Strengthen Association’s Public Relations Organization 
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NEGLECTED 


® THE state government has received $71,730,000 increase, 84 per- 

cent, in net receipts since 1930, while the average expenditure per 
pupil enrolled in Illinois public schools has shrunk $22.52, or 21 percent, 
during the same period. Small wonder that the boy with the shortened 
and outgrown suit should appeal to the well-dressed gentleman for a 
more equitable distribution of wearing apparel. 

This factual data is taken from official state reports. In 1930 the 
net state revenue was $84,670,000,* but increased to $156,400,0007 
in 1936. (Both figures are exclusive of federal grants and trust funds.) 
In addition, the State received for the calendar year, 1936: Federal 
aid to roads, $18,400,000;t Federal aid to old age assistance, 
$3,500,000.§ 

The average cost per pupil enrolled in public schools for all expense 
was $107.45|| in 1930, but was reduced to $84.93{ in 1936. 

susie Treasurer’s Monthly Report, August, 1937. 


nois Education Association decided 

at a meeting held in Springfield on 
September 18 to broaden and intensify 
the public relations activities of the as- 
soc:ation. Their chief recommendation 
was the formation of a county com- 
mittee in each county of the State to 
assist in the public relations program 
of the association. 

All Divisions, with the exception of 
Black Hawk and East Central, were 
represented at the meeting of the Pub- 
lic Relations Council, called by Mr. 
Fred L. Biester, President of the asso- 
ciation. In opening the meeting Mr. 
Biester stated that the Board of Di- 
rectors had decided upon the policy of 
continuing its efforts to unify the action 
of the entire State, and that it was their 
purpose to build a program so forceful 
that the state officials would have to 
give it recognition. 


pronis relations workers of the IIli- 


County Organization 

In keeping with the spirit expressed 
by Mr. Biester, it was voted to recom- 
mend to the public relations committee 
in each Division that they form a 
county committee in each county of 
the Division. The purpose of the com- 
mittees will be to study the accomplish- 
ments and needs of the public schools 
of the county and of the State, to take 
an active part in school improvement 
activities, and to work in co-operation 
with the Illinois Education Association 
in an effort to improve educational con- 
ditions in Illinois. 

Some of the arguments presented 
favoring county organization were: 

Most of the Divisions are too large for 
effective work. 

Publicity on a county basis would have 
more effective news appeal. 

The county organization would more ef- 
fectively reach the rural schools. 

Many more active workers could be 
brought into the program by this type of 
organization. 

A county committee could enlist the sup- 
port of other county organizations such as 
the County Farm Bureau, vocational clubs 
for boys and girls, etc. 

The county organization should be able 
to enlist more support by school board mem- 
bers. 

The county forms a natural working basis 
for studying the needs of the schools since 
all school records are organized on a county 


*Report of Illinois Tax Commission, p. 603. ||Statistical Report of Superintendent of Public In- basi 

tFor All the Children—A Good Education, p. 19 struction, 1930. asis. “ P 
(Compiled from Treasurer’s Report). {/ bid. In an emergency, legislative pressure could 
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be effectively organized using the county 
committees as a basis. 

Mr. Will A. Green, superintendent of 
schools at Witt, pointed out the effec- 
tive work done by the Montgomery 
County Better Schools League during 
the past session of the General Assem- 
bly. Mr. Green stressed the necessity 
of sacrifice and hard work by school 
people in order to make such an organ- 
ization a success. He stated: 

“Success of this movement depends 
upon how much you love the children 
of Illinois and how hard you want to 
put over an organization.” 


Plan of Organization 

The plan suggested for the forma- 
tion of county committees is that the 
Division public relations chairman, 
with the advice and consent of his com- 
mittee, will appoint a temporary chair- 
man for each county of his Division. 
The temporary chairman of each 
county will call together the superin- 
tendents of schools, representatives of 
teacher organizations, and, in the event 
that the classroom teachers are not well 
represented by such organizations, 
several classroom teachers, and repre- 
sentative school-board members. At 
this meeting a permanent organization 
should be formed, a president elected, 
and a steering committee of three to 
five selected, to work actively with the 
president in directing the activities of 
the county committee. 

The chairman of the Division public 
relations committee should keep in 
close contact with all of the county 
committees in his Division, cc-ordin- 
ating the work of the county commit- 
tees with that of the Illinois Education 
Association. The Division public re- 
lations chairman should keep a list of 
the names and addresses of the county 
committee officers and members, and 
a copy of this list should be sent to 
the state office of the I. E. A. 


Suggested Activities 
Activities suggested for the commit- 
tees are: 


1. To enlarge the membership of the com- 
mittee to include a representative of each of 
the organizations in the county; ie., Farm 
Bureau, Legion, Grange, labor, service clubs, 
Women’s Clubs, P. T. A., Home Bureau, 
churches, etc. A contact committee should 
be appointed to take the leadership in this 
work. 

2. To study school needs of the county. 
A fact-finding committee would help here. 

3. To inform the entire committee on 
county and state school needs. 

4. To study proposed legislation to im- 
prove school conditions. The entire com- 
mittee should be familiar with the recom- 
mendations of the I. E. A. on school legis- 
lation and the probable effect of these pro- 
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posals en the schools of their county. 

5. To conduct a program of publicity to 
acquaint the people of the county with lo- 
cal school needs and proposed remedies. 
(Newspaper releases, speakers, mass meet- 
ings, bulletins, etc.) 

6. To keep informed on the attitudes and 
voting records on school legislation of the 
legislators from their senatorial district. Give 
this information proper publicity. 

7. To hold special mass meetings for all 





Have you sent for your free copy of 
Horace Mann: His Ideas and Ideals? 
As we go to press we have a few copies 
left. Clip the entry blank and send it 
in today. You will find full details of 
the I.E.A. contests for American Edu- 
cation Week in the September issue 
of the ILLINOIS TEACHER. 





teachers. Secure their understanding and 
co-operation. 

8. To study teacher personnel problems, 
such as: pension, minimum wage, tenure, and 
certification, on both a county and state- 
wide basis. 

9. To study methods of interpreting the 
schools to the public, and encourage sound 
public relations programs for each school 
district in the county. 

10. To encourage the formation of local 
committees in each school district of the 
county to work under the direction of the 
superintendent of schools in studying the 
needs of the local school district and their 
relation to the ‘state-wide school problems 
and state-wide school legislation. 

The present intensive public rela- 
tions activity of the association started 
two years ago with a meeting of the 
Division presidents, at which time it 
was decided to form public relations 
committees in each of the Divisions of 
the State. 

Last year these committees carried 
on a vigorous campaign of education in 
support of the legislative program of 
the association. Most Divisions estab- 
lished speakers’ bureaus, sponsored 
public meetings, distributed publicity 
material from the state office, and 
otherwise promoted the legislative pro- 
gram of the association. 


Interest Growing 


Executive Secretary Robert C. 
Moore, in reporting on the results of 
the Sixtieth General Assembly, com- 
plimented the public relations com- 
mittees on their very effective work. He 
stated that he felt that progress had 
been made this year, not so much in 
securing legislation, but in interesting 
the people of the State in school im- 
provement in Illinois. Mr. Moore at- 
tributed this increased interest largely 
to the work of the public relations 
committees. 
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American Education Week 
November 7-13 


@ ESSAY and cartoon contests are 

sponsored again this year by the 
I.E.A. as a part of the American Edu- 
cation Week celebration. Division pub- 
licity committees are responsible for 
promoting these contests. Each school 
entering will hold a local contest, the 
winning entry will be sent to the Di- 
vision president, and the winning Divi- 
sion entry will be sent to the state office 
where the state winners will be chosen. 
State winners will attend the annual 
meeting of the I.E.A. at the expense of 
the association, to present their entries 
to the Representative Assembly. 

American Education Week is ob- 
served throughout the Nation as some- 
thing more than an occasion when 
schools seek the limelight. It has the 
deeper purpose of re-emphasizing each 
year the vital relationship of education 
to democracy. There is nothing more 
important to the American people than 
the safeguarding of their future as a 
free democratic people. And there is 
no agency whose work is more funda- 
mental in this task than the public 
school. It is more fitting, therefore, 
that American Education Week should 
be set aside each year as a time for re- 
dedication of the schools to the service 
of democracy. 





One Hundred Free Copies 
of the Life of Horace Mann 


The first 100 schools entering 
the American Education Week 
contests will receive a free copy 
of Horace Mann: His Ideas and 
Ideals, by Joy Elmer Morgan, 
from the Illinois Education As- 
sociation. 
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Entry Blank 


| 
| 
Dept. of Public Relations | 
Illinois Education Association | 
100 E. Edwards Street | 
Springfield, Illinois | 
Please send us without charge a | 
copy of Horace Mann: His Ideas and | 
Ideals, by Joy Elmer Morgan. 
SS Sane ee 
School wish to enter the I. E. A. Car- | 
toon and Essay Contests. Local con- l 
tests will be held in our school and | 
will be judged during American Edu- | 
cation Week. The winning entries | 
will be sent to the president of our | 
Division of the I. E. A. before No- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The 


vember 19, 1937. 


FRESHMAN 
ADOEMBLY 


= year there comes to the La- 
Salle-Peru Township High School a 
freshman class whose members are 
graduates of more than a dozen public 
and parochial schools located in four 
towns, LaSalle, Peru, Oglesby, and 
Utica. 

During Freshman Week they learn 
the necessary school routine. More 
important than that routine is the 
spirit which is itself an embodiment 
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of the ideals of the school, the wis- 
dom and the generosity of its ad- 
ministrators and benefactors. 

A group of seniors were selected to 
answer the questions asked by the 
freshmen. The seniors were seated 
around a table on the stage while the 
freshmen were seated in their regu- 
larly assigned seats in different parts 
of the auditorium. As the questions 
were asked, the chairman referred 
them to different members of the 
group to answer. 


THE 


An Effective Program Carried 
Out at LaSalle-Peru Township 
High School Is Described Here 
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By FRANK A. JENSEN 


CHAIRMAN.—We have here at the 
LaSalle-Peru Township High School 
one of the most beautiful auditoriums 
in the State. To acquaint you with 
some of the works of art and other 
beautiful things here, this group of 
seniors on the stage have gathered some 
information, and we shall offer the 
students in the audience an opportun- 
ity to ask questions concerning them. 


Q. I'd like to have some informa- 
tion about the organ. 
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A. This is an AZolian organ which 
may be played by records as well as 
by individual performers. Some of the 
unusual features of this organ are that 
it has three keyboards and an un- 
usually large set of stops. The musical 
instruments of an entire symphony 
orchestra can be represented and there 
is even one for the human voice which 
is called the Vox Humana. We have 
several hundred dollars worth of rec- 
ords of music of the great composers 
just as they would have played it. The 
organ pipes are hidden back of the 
grillwork which is to your left at the 
front of the auditorium. 

©. Where did we get the organ? 

A. It was the gift of the Matthies- 
sen Family. 

©. Does the school own the 
pianos on the stage and in the pit? 

A. The school purchased the one in 
the pit, a Conover grand piano, at a 
cost of $900. The one on the stage 
was a gift of the Matthiessen Family 
and is a Steinway grand. 
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©. Who are the Matthiessens? 


A. The Matthiessen Family is the 
one which made possible this beauti- 
ful building by contributing $400,000 
of the total $600,000 cost. This does 
not include the cost of the organ or 
of the other beautiful things here 
which have been given to us by them. 
This auditorium is called Matthiessen 
Memorial Auditorium in memory of 
Frederic William Matthiessen. 


QO. Why are all the names on the 
frieze near the ceiling ? 


A. Since the auditorium is dedi- 
cated chiefly to dramatic and musical 
activities, tribute is paid to a few of 
the great dramatists and musical com- 
posers of history. These names bring 
to mind a veritable pageant of civil- 
ization, from the early Greeks to our 
own day. On your right are the names 
of twenty-two musicians. The Ger- 
man composer Beethoven is given the 
honor of heading the list. Other Ger- 
man composers are: Bach, Handel, 
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Reading from left 
to right beginning on 
opposite page: The 
‘Eolian Organ; Mat- 
thiessen Memorial 
Auditorium; Detail of 
Ceiling Design; Sen- 
iors Selected to An- 
swer Questions. 

Left below: The Art 
Lounge. 


Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, and 
Wagner. The other composers are the 
French, Gounod, Chopin, Massenet, 
Saint-Saens, Debussy, Franck; 
Tchaikovsky, a Russian; Grieg, a Nor- 
wegian; Verdi and Puccini, Italians; 
Foster and MacDowell, Americans; 
Strauss, an Austrian; Dvorak, a Bo- 
hemian; and Liszt, an Hungarian. 
On your left are the dramatists, 
with Shakespeare heading the list. 
Following him are the first great 
dramatists of history: the Greek trag- 
edy-writers of the Fifth Century, B.C. 
—/Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes, who was a writer of com- 
edy. The next are the Roman drama- 
tists, Plautus and Terence; the Span- 
ish, Lope de Vega and Calderon; the 
English, Jonson and Marlowe; the 
German, Goethe and Schiller; the 
French, Moliere, Corneille and Ra- 
cine; the Italian, Dante and Alfieri; 
the Irish, Sheridan; the English, Gold- 
smith; the Norwegian, Ibsen; the Irish, 
Synge and George Bernard Shaw. 
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Several years ago the late Dr. Liv- 
ingston C. Lord, then president of the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege at Charleston, visited our school 
and was kind enough to speak to the 
student-body at general assembly ex- 
ercises. In the course of his talk he 
remarked that of all the students in 
the LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School he envied most the freshmen, 
who sat in the balcony, because they 
sat in such excellent company. He 
added that if any boy or girl in the 
balcony, instead of bemoaning the alti- 
tude of his seat, would but learn the 
names of the great men with which 
he was surrounded and would seek 
zealously to find out all that he could 
of their lives and their works, that boy 
or girl would then have achieved for 
himself a cultural and liberal educa- 
tion far beyond that which is pos- 
sessed by the average person today. 


©. Where did we get the green 
vases ? 


A. The green vases are gifts of the 
Matthiessen Family and were made 
and designed especially for our stage. 
Since they are so valuable, and could 
be broken so easily, we have them on 
the stage only on certain special oc- 
casions. 


Q. Why is the upper mezzanine 
floor to the auditorium furnished ? 


A. This part of the auditorium is 
known as the art lounge. It contains 
original etchings and the furniture 
is of the Italian Renaissance period. 
It is made of hard carved wood. Two 
large tapestries hang there: The first 
illustrates the beautiful falls in the 
Deer Park Canyon near Starved Rock 
State Park; the second, Starved Rock 
and its vicinity, and shows youthful 
Illinois Indians playing their favorite 
game. Both tapestries are from 
original designs by Lorentz Kleiser, 
cartooned and woven by hand under 
his direction by the Edgewater Tapes- 
try looms. All of these works of art 
are gifts of the Matthiessen Family. 


Q. For what is this room used? 


A. It is used only on very special 
occasions. These things which we have 
described are very valuable and if 
damaged could not be replaced from 
school funds raised by taxation. Un- 
der no circumstances should students 
use this room for visiting or for study 
because even a slight scratch on the 
furniture would mar its beauty and 
detract from its value. 
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Q. What are the emblems over 
the doorways at the entrance of this 
auditorium ? 

A. The space over the doorways on 
which these emblems are carved in 
stone are called spandrels. Over the 
central doorway are the coat-of-arms 
of Robert Chevalier de La Salle; the 
coat-of-arms of the city of Rouen, his 
birthplace; and the coat-of-arms of 
Louis XIV. The industries of the Tri- 
Cities are represented in devices over 
the doorway to the right and left of 
the central portal. Over the right 
doorway is a sundial and an _ hour- 
glass, together with a coat-of-arms of 
a medieval clockmaker’s company. 
Above the left entrance are coats-of- 
arms taken from medieval guilds, rep- 





Joan of Arc. Copy of Painting 
by Jules Bastien-LePage 


resenting mining, metal-working, and 
such building arts as masonry and 
plastering. 


Q. Was the movie screen a gift 
to the school? 

A. The movie screen was pur- 
chased by the school at a cost of $480. 
It is made of linen duck, painted with 
four coats of white flat paint and 
stretched tightly on a redwood frame. 
It is attached to the frame by screws 
so that it may be tightened from time 
to time and kept as tight as a drum- 
head. Merely touching this screen will 
cause marks which will show up great- 
ly enlarged when light is thrown on it. 


Q. Do other schools have as fine 
an auditorium as this? 

A. This is the most beautiful audi- 
torium in the county, and many vis- 
itors say that it is the most beautiful 
in the State. One of the speakers at 
the teachers’ institute held here re- 
cently said that the ancient Greeks 
would have been delighted with it, 
since it carried out their ideals of 
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quiet beauty, with everything in re- 
straint. 


Q. Was the ceiling especially de- 
signed? 

A. This decorative ceiling was in- 
spired by drawings and _ illustrations 
of the Palace of Bromley on Bow, Lon- 
don, erected in 1610. The palace was 
ruthlessly destroyed, but the ceiling 
was saved and is now in the South 
Kensington Museum in London. The 
finest examples of English plastic dec- 
oration were done in this period of 
James I (1603-1625). All the ribs of 
the geometric pattern and the inter- 
lacing floral designs are very carefully 
thought out, moulded, cast and ap- 
plied in a most excellent manner and 
bear witness to a high degree of crafts- 
manship in these days. 


Q. Is there anything unusual 
about the chandeliers? 

A. They are especially designed in 
the English manner prevailing at that 
period. They are of wrought iron, por- 
traying, in a way, the candles which 
were used in the early Seventeenth 
Century. 


©. Does the school own a film 
machine? 

A. It does. It is equipped to show 
a standard 35 millimeter film, and the 
total equipment was purchased at a 
cost of $2,500. 


©. Who is the painter of the por- 
trait of Elizabeth Jacobs Vas, some- 
times called “The Old Lady with the 
Lace Cap”? 

A. This picture is on the north 
wall downstairs and is a gift of the 
Matthiessen Family. It is a copy by 
Von Salk, made in Amsterdam, of the 
famous Rembrandt painting, the orig- 
inal of which is in the Rijke Museum 
in Holland. A copy of this picture was 
seen recently on one of the castle 
walls in the movie, Mary, Queen of 
Scots. Other paintings here which 
are gifts of the Matthiessens are: the 
original painting, “Scene in the Port 
of Concarneau, a Fishing Town in Brit- 
tany” by Paul King; the original paint- 
ing in the rear of the auditorium, “A 
Winter Scene, Near St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, Armistice Day,” by Guy Wig- 
gins; and the original picture, 
“Douarnenez: Fisher Huts and Bay” 
by Karl Hiraga. 


Q. Who gave us the picture, 
“Joan of Arc”? 
(Continued on page 58) 
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By JOHN C. CHIDDIX 


Normal Community High 


School, Editor ILLINOIS 
CHEMISTRY TEACHER 


A SURVEY of the number of stu- 
dents enrolling in science, particularly 
physical science, in the average high 
school should cause any one to feel 
there is something wrong with science 
education. Aside from those who are 
taking science to meet requirements or 
to complete a program when there is 
only a very limited choice of subjects, 
one finds that there is a relatively small 
number enrolled. 

Yet students do not dislike science. 
In fact they are interested in it and 
its applications. Science principles and 
applications, factual relationships, and 
understandings are just as interesting, 
far more challenging, and often more 
closely related to the lives of the stu- 
dents than much of what they other- 
wise study. 

In an age of science whether they 
are preparing to earn a livelihood, 
training for citizenship, preparing for 
leisure or attaining the culture nec- 
essary to social life, young people can- 
not afford to be ignorant of the prin- 
ciples and applications of science. 

One reason often given for students’ 
shunning science courses, particularly 
in the case of physics and chemistry, is 
they are too difficult for the average 
or weak student. However this is not 
a legitimate reason if the courses are 
adapted to the needs of the pupils and 
reasonably well taught. In our own 
high school a very large percentage of 
the students major in science and year 
after year about 80 percent of the 
junior class take chemistry, a course 
so often shunned. Chemistry is not 
required for graduation, as either phys- 
ics or biology is equally acceptable. 
Besides there are other courses that 


could be chosen. Still the interest in 
science is growing in spite of the fact 
that the student must work to get it. 
No attempt is made to make the 
courses easy, but a definite attempt is 
made to make them of real value to 
the students and to adjust them to 
their varying abilities. The real rea- 
son for students not electing science 
then seems to be not that it is too 
difficult to master, but rather that the 
courses have not been adjusted to the 
needs of individuals differing in ability. 
Surely the science course can not only 
challenge the keenest minds but can 
also offer something worthwhile and 
attainable for every individual. 


Pure Science vs. 
Practical Applications 

A better reason for lack of student 
interest seems to be that the courses 
deal too much with pure science prin- 
ciples, facts and theories, and not 
enough with understanding science 
principles through a study of actual 
problems and situations of interest to 
the student. The mastery of subject 
matter of the text too often is the only 
goal of instruction. 

Of course subject-matter addicts be- 
lieve that when mastery of the subject 
matter of the text is not the major ob- 
jective the student will not learn the 
science facts and principles well. These 
teachers believe that the student will 
get a few facts about one thing and 
other unrelated facts about something 
else with the result that he has only a 
smattering of the actual subject mat- 
ter. They further argue that he must 
learn his facts and principles first and 
later consider how these may be ap- 
plied. Hence they conclude that 
mastery of subject matter is the pri- 
mary goal. 

However, it appears these teachers 
are placing the cart before the horse 
for surely subject matter is only the 
means of reaching the real goals in 
education. Is it not more logical to 
work toward recognized worthwhile 
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High-School Science Teaching Needs New 
Objectives and Methods of Instruction 


objectives and use subject matter as 
a means of reaching these objectives 
through the application of science 
principles to challenging problem situ- 
ations? 

For example, the study of a simple 
electroplating project in chemistry will 
easily lead to an understanding of the 
theory of ionization and conductivity 
of solutions. Studying the effect of 
changes in temperature and pressure on 
a football or an automobile tire will 
involve Boyle’s and Charles’ laws. A 
project on home-wiring will bring an 
understanding of parallel wiring of 
electrical outlets. 

Such problem situations as these ex- 
amples involve, as well as many others 
that could be used, lead to thinking 
in terms of subject matter with arriv- 
ing at conclusions, the formation of 
concepts and generalizations, and the 
formation of appreciations and atti- 
tudes that are of real educational value. 

Are the principles of science less 
well learned? The reverse is true. The 
average student under the stimulus of 
a natural learning situation will feel 
the urge to learn that is necessary to 
mastery of subject-matter content. 
Satisfaction comes to him only when 
he has learned to use the principles 
necessary to meet the situation. He 
will see relationships clearly that other- 
wise may be perceived but dimly if at 
all. The result is that science, prin- 
ciples and facts are better learned than 
under the unnatural traditional pro- 
cedure aimed solely at the learning of 
subject matter, wherein the average 
student is driven to the task of learn- 
ing by the ambition to pass the course 
or the desire to avoid the shame and 
humiliation of failure or of low grades. 

Some high-school teachers point out 
that a large percentage of their science 
students take science in college and 
must be given a college preparatory 
course. The result is only a small per- 
cent of the students of their high school 
take any science except what is forced 
upon them by graduation require- 
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ments. It seems preposterous that a 
science course must be so inflexible as 
to meet the needs of only one type of 
student. Courses can and should be 
made to serve the needs of all. 


Administrators’ Views 


Many school administrators are 
now recognizing the weakness of pres- 
ent methods of teaching science as may 
be seen from the work of Professor 
C. M. Pruit of the University of Ala- 
bama in this field. Professor Pruit 
secured the opinions of superintendents 
of schools, assistant superintendents, 
principals, and supervisors of science 
from 100 cities of the United States in 
answer to the question of how science 
teaching can best be improved. The 
following are typical replies. 

Rochester, New York. By clarifying ob- 
jectives and providing opportunity for teach- 
ers to devote efforts in that direction as well 
as the traditional objective—memory of 
facts. Need to emphasize in college courses 
science training to teach science rather than 
science training for industry and research. 

Louisville, Kentucky. The idea they are 
teaching children and not a subject. Too 
many want to give college courses in the 
sciences. There is a great deal of science that 
all should have, regardless of the ability to 
study the subject as a science.’ 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. A better tech- 
nique of teaching and a philosophy of educa- 
tion and life.* 


New York City. A better knowledge of 
applied science is the greatest need. A biol- 
ogy teacher knows all about plant cells, but 
doesn’t know how paper is made. A chem- 
istry teacher knows all about sodium and 
chlerides but doesn’t know where salt comes 
from. A physics teacher can give the theory 
of electrons and ether waves, but cannot 
hook up a radio set. To teach the pupils of 
adolescent age the teacher must know more 
than “pure” science. He must know what 
the principles and processes are good for.‘ 


An examination of the foregoing re- 
plies as well as the others received by 
Professor Pruit shows that those in 
charge of administration and super- 
vision in high schools do not feel there 
is a lack of science facts and principles 
on the part of the teachers but rather 
the teachers do not know what to teach 
high-school students or how to teach it. 

Clearly there is a lack of knowledge 
of what the worthwhile objectives of 
science are. Too often the only ob- 
jectives are the mastery of subject mat- 
ter and the preparation to take the 
course in college. 


A College Professor Speaks 


With reference to the teaching of 
high-school chemistry J. H. Reedy, 
professor of chemistry, University of 





1Pruit, C. M., “Requirements Necessary to Teach 
Science.”” Science Education 17:115; April, 1933. 

bid. p. 116 

‘7bid. p. 116 

‘Ibid. p. 117 
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Illinois, makes the following statement: 


All too often the high-school teacher loses 
sight of the objectives in high-school chem- 
istry His sole idea seems to be that 
his students should make good records in 
college.® 


He further says: 


I believe, very firmly, that the high-school 
course should not be an undersized college 
course; on the other hand, it should be 
organized along other lines, with objectives 
that are quite different.* 


Evidently there is a growing belief 
on the part of the administrative per- 
sonnel in the high-school field and also 
among college men of educational vi- 
sion that the high-school science course 
should be built around more worth- 
while objectives and that better teach- 
ing methods are much needed. 

If we impartially consider the prob- 
lem of science education with regard 





Every American school child 
should understand that Horace 
Mann ranks with Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson and Lincoln 
as one of the greatest builders of 
America.—JOY ELMER MORGAN. 





for the facts of the situation, we can 
see that the weakness lies in the train- 
ing of teachers. To assume that teach- 
ers trained in the usual college courses 
in their special field and given a lec- 
ture course on high-school teaching of 
science will go out equipped to teach 
science as it should be taught to high- 
school students and have a thorough 
knowledge of the objectives to be at- 
tained and methods of reaching them, 
is to misjudge the facts. Is it not the 
most natural thing for the new teacher 
to teach as he has been taught? 
Under the heavy load that most 
high-school teachers carry, how many 
will have time to work out methods 
of applying the theory so as to reach 
the objectives they have been told they 
should work toward? We all learn 
through activity, by doing. Conse- 
quently the young teacher without a 
working experience in proper teaching 
methods under a teacher acquainted 
with the field, is handicapped and will 
likely rely on college procedures. 
Fortunately some _teacher-training 
institutions are recognizing this weak- 
ness and are beginning to correct it 
by making the students conscious of 
the objectives of the course through 
discussion and also by introducing spe- 
cial teaching methods. This does not 


5Reedy, J. H., “Training Physical Science Teach- 
ers.” The Jilinois Chemistry Teacher 2:1; Novem- 
ber, 1935. 
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mean that the standards of courses for 
teachers are lowered. On the con- 
trary the standards could well be raised 
and yet give the students a more func- 
tional course. 

Many college teachers now favor a 
differentiation of courses for teachers 
from courses designed to train for in- 
dustrial work as may be seen from 
the replies received by Professor A. W. 
Hurd of Columbia University to a 
questionnaire sent to 200 faculty mem- 
bers of colleges, universities, state 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools, 
and city normal schools. The ques- 
tionnaire dealt with characteristics that 
differentiate a professionalized subject- 
matter course from the conventional 
liberal arts college courses. The follow- 
ing excerpts from the summary of re- 
actions to the questionnaire together 
with the number of teachers for and 
against show the trend of thought. 


The methods of the professionalized course 
will be possible of imitation by the future 
teachers in training but the content will be 
on a higher level of difficulty and include 
more technical material than lower school 
courses.” (65 for and 9 against) 


It will emphasize the functional aspects of 
science and its relations to social and com- 
munity life; will disclose and encourage en- 
joying and satisfying avocational activities; 
and will direct attention to related vocational 
possibilities and health phases. (81 to 3) 


It will direct attention to relative values 
of various portions of the content and par- 
ticularly develop the larger or major con- 
cepts. The use of content will be adapted 
to student ability.* (77 to 3) 


The above reactions of college and 
university science teachers show that 
they believe that the traditional liberal 
arts college course in science is un- 
satisfactory for training science teach- 
ers for high schools and that special 
professional courses should be devel- 
oped for them. 

The growing conviction on the part 
of college and university teachers that 
high-school science teachers need train- 
ing different from that now usually 
given, needs to be crystallized into 
action, into the more rapid develop- 
ment of satisfactory teacher-training 
courses in the sciences. 

With better prepared teachers we 
may expect greater interest in science 
on the part of high-school students, 
for teachers will then be better able to 
provide science courses that meet the 
student’s needs in life, the type that 
students can appreciate and enjoy, and 
the type that allows them to learn facts 
and principles in their actual and vital 
relation to life itself. 


THurd, A. W., “What Is Professionalized Spbject 
Matter in Teacher Training.” Science Education 
16:239: February, 1932. 

*/bid. p. 239 
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The CASE OF HOME-WORK 


Has the School a Defensible Claim on the Child’s Time at Home 


GRACE S.WIGHTMAN, M.D. 


Chief, Division Child Hygiene 
and Public Health Nursing 
Department of Public Health 


I find by all that you have been telling 
That ’tis a house but not a dwelling —Pope. 


no place in the day’s schedule of a 
child. Home work cannot be assigned 
to every child, regardless of his abil- 
ity to do that work, without a con- 
flict within some children and within 
some homes. Home and school are 
the chief forces operating in the life 
of the child, and neither must make 
its demands without consideration of 
the other. The division of the child’s 
time is an arbitrary one and is a re- 
sultant of the relative power of the 
home and the school. 

Home work is more and more crowd- 
ing in on the time of the home. The 
Case of Home Work stands before us 
because many homes are resentful of 
this invasion of their realm. I am 
counsel for the defense of the home. 
Permit me to present the rights of the 
child and the rights of the home. The 
home is the recognized unit of society. 
The parents are the acknowledged 
guardians of the child. Theirs is the 
responsibility to see that the child 
develops into a useful citizen “with 
stoutness of composition and tran- 
quility of nerve.” 

Growth is physical, mental, emo- 
tional, social and moral. The physical 
development of the child is so evident 
in the first few years that we almost 
lose sight of the fact that growth has 
other components developing at an 
equally rapid rate. At this time our 
attention is directed almost entirely to 
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the physical growth. When the phys- 
ical growth becomes less evident and 
the child becomes more of an indi- 
vidual, we turn our attention to the 
mental development and almost for- 
get that there is still a physical care 
that is in need of constant thought. 

The mental training of the child is 
given with or without the consent of 
the parents to teachers who are, or 
should be, especially prepared for that 
work. The parents still care for the 
physical needs. The emotional and 
social developments of the child, which 
depend for their guidance upon the 
home and environment, are after all 
the real determinants of the child’s 
personality. These characteristics are 
the dominant factors upon which the 
happiness of the child will depend. 
How important that healthful atti- 
tudes and reactions be encouraged! 
The elements of growth are interde- 
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pendent, necessitating co-operation be- 
tween the school and the home. 

The day’s work at school is labor. 
Enervating stimuli of crowds and 
noise, restraint, inactivity and concen- 
tration lead to strain and fatigue just 
as any physical labor might. (Often 
too long a trip to and from school 
adds its toll.) Time must be given 
to overcome all the stress and strain 
of the day if the physical development 
is not to show a deficit. 

Growing children need _ exercise, 
play, relaxation, sleep. ‘“Play’s the 
thing,” says one writer, play which 
absorbs the interest completely, clears 
the emotional tone, involves the physi- 
cal energies. 

Home work, too, is labor, doubly 
so if, added to the day’s stress and 
strain, the home facilities are inade- 
quate: the light is poor; the furniture 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Pernicious Criticism 
And How to Meet It 


stint clearly realize that children must be edu- 
cated and that the common schools must be supported by 
taxation. They take it for granted that all people realize 
these things and that any reasonable proposal for school 
improvement will be adopted and put into effect. There- 
fore, many teachers fail to understand why so little is 
done by the Legislature at each session when so many 
schools are in dire need of improvement and financial aid. 

The fact is that the schools are severely and almost 
viciously criticized by enough influential people to raise 
doubts in the minds of many legislators and the Governor 
or at least to give them an excuse for inaction. 

We believe it is time to present to the teachers of IIli- 
nois some of these criticisms so they may realize what 
we have to contend with during a legislative campaign, 
and so they may correct the faults of the schools if any 
of the criticisms are justified. 


An Editor's Screed 


An editor of a newspaper having some influence in at 
least one senatorial district published several editorials 
in different weeks while our campaign was on, in which 
he went to an extreme in denouncing the schools of today. 
Here are two samples issued in different weeks: 


When our educational facilities were rude and crude, years ago, 
the pupils who emerged from the rural schools were rugged, self- 
reliant, self-supporting and physically efficient. There were in the 
country no relief rolls, no paupers, and no CCC camps. Seventy 
percent were successful in farming. Today, largely as the outgrowth 
of our educational system, seventy percent are unsuccessful. 

Mental training and physical laziness move hand in hand. The 
scholar knows all and does little. Sixty percent of our legislative 
officers are lawyers. The expense of conducting our educational 
system has grown enormously. It curses the land with taxes and 
makes loafers out of the young, until finally we have arrived at a 
stage of helplessness unparalleled in civilized lands. 


Prominent Churchman Fulminates 


The Joliet Herald-News of June 5 reported a speech 
made by Rt. Reverend Bishop J. A. Griffen, Diocese of 
Springfield, speaking the evening before at the commence- 
ment exercises of the College of St. Francis, Joliet. The 
Herald-News quotes the Bishop in part as follows: 


Many of our educational institutions are glorified athletic fields. 
They are arenas around which so-called schools are built with too 
much emphasis on athletics and too little on culture. 

Research in our higher institutions of learning, according to their 
catalogs and theses, covers such enlightening subjects and courses as 
“How Often Do You Blush and Why?” “Administration of Basket- 
ball in Iowa,” “Comparative Size of Stadiums,” and “Short Course 
in Conversation for Barbers.” 

Institutions of learning should get rid of their courses in clod- 
hopping, refrigeration, poultry-raising and similar instruction, which 
are as out of place in cultural colleges as Sanskrit in a teamsters 
union. 

The answer to the Illinois Education Association, represented at 
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Springfield by Robert Moore, in its plea to Governor Horner for 
an increase in the state distributive fund, is that the schools already 
have plenty of money, but need re-orientation of funds and weeding 
out of courses that have no place in educational institutions. 


Illinois News Bureau Foments 

While the Sixtieth General Assembly was in session, 
every member received frequent bulletins from the Illinois 
News Bureau, Inc. The main purpose of this bureau 
seemed to be to discredit our arguments and to counter- 
act our pleas for constructive school legislation. These 
numerous bulletins were sent also to the newspapers 
throughout the State. Here is one example of the many 
choice tidbits fed to the legislators by the bureau: 


The lobbyists of the educational groups . . . conveniently forget 
to honestly quote Section 1, Article 8 of the Constitution, which 
reads: “The General Assembly shall provide a thorough and effi- 
cient system of free schools whereby all the children of the State 
may receive a good common school education.” 

Nothing about teaching “fads and frills,” which have trebled the 
cost of education in Illinois. Nothing about the Chicago classes 
that swung golf clubs to orchestra music “to learn rhythm.” Noth- 
ing about teaching girls to make it cost a quarter to get a five-cent 
head of lettuce on the table, or to make a hat like Queen Mary’s. 
There is a lot of difference between “a good common school educa- 
tion” and the “fads and frills system.” 


A Business Executive Deplores 

The following quotations are taken from an article en- 
titled “Are Too Many Going to College?” written by Mr. 
Warren Piper, president of Warren Piper and Company of 
Chicago. The article appeared in the September, 1935, 
number of the Rotarian, a magazine having a large circu- 
lation among some very influential people in Illinois. 

The average college graduate has no more education nor culture 


nor intelligence than the man who did not go to college, and fre- 
quently he has less. 


I fail to see where college has helped the average graduate except 
to build up his egotism and increase his presumption, sometimes 
referred to as personality. 


I claim our colleges fail to produce a fair quota of active, intelli- 
gent, interested citizens. And there is considerable evidence that 
they are producing more than their share of radicals, pinks and 
socialists. Good citizenship depends first upon a knowledge of gov- 
ernment, and the average college graduate knows little or nothing 
about the form of government or its functions. 


In the very recent past, fifty thousand college alumni in Chicago 
—enough to swing any election—held themselves aloof from the 
political arena, while a certain type of politician nearly ran away 
with the place. And your town is just about the same. 


The average college is a country club where the average student 
loafs four years. 


A School Man Fumes 
The Inglis Lecture of 1936 was delivered at Harvard 
University by John L. Tildsley, assistant superintendent 
of schools, New York City, and was entitled “The Mount- 
ing Waste of the American Secondary School.” The lec- 
ture was published in book form by the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, and some of its more sensational sentences were 
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widely quoted by newspapers. Here are a few of the 
sentences culled from the book and published by news- 


papers: 


The public secondary school may be moving toward bankruptcy, 
because it is failing to educate in any true sense the great mass of 
the boys and girls who throng its doors. 


The spirit of work is no longer universal or even common among 
the rank and file of high schools. 


The contents of subjects were emasculated not merely for the 
pupils of lesser capacity but for all pupils. 


We are embarked on a course of action in this country of ours 
that is not only most dishonest but inevitably calamitous in its 
outcomes. . . . When children reach the age of fourteen we give 
them dishonest, lying credentials and send them to schools labeled 
high schools to take work for which they are unfitted and for 
which they never will be, never can be, and never should be fitted. 


It is only fair to Mr. Tildsley to say that he made some 
recommendations, or at least suggestions, that he believes 
are constructive or remedial, but with which many of us 
disagree. However, the forces with which we must con- 
tend in Illinois are much more active and. skillful in find- 
ing and quoting such expressions as those above than they 
are in finding and quoting the remedies. 

Besides these open expressions of criticism, others prob- 
ably more effective are surreptitiously stated or implied to 
members of the Legislature by paid representatives of 
tax-opposing interests who are too cowardly to fight in 
the open but who are politically powerful. 

Possibly all this has raised this question in your mind: 
“What shall we do about it?” Please consider a few sug- 
gestions as to how these attacks are to be met. 

Teachers, superintendents and all other school em- 
ployees must continue to give the very best service of 
which they are capable. This will do much to retain 
and increase the respect for the schools and their support 
by the people; anyone who does his very best to give such 
service develops an assured and sustaining conviction that 
schools are necessary institutions and that they are worth 
all they cost, or more. This conviction is usually ac- 
companied by a desire and an ability to defend the schools 
against attacks. 

All unjustified criticism and attacks must be challenged 
and refuted. Teachers and other defenders who are well 
informed in regard to the purposes of the schools, their 
organization, course of study, cost, problems of adminis- 
tration, achievements, etc., can silence most of the critics 
they meet if they have just a little courage. Our de- 
partments of Research and Public Relations and the ILtt- 
NoIs TEACHER are doing their best to furnish our mem- 
bers information. Teachers in every community should 
inform the people of the work of the schools and of the 
benefits to the children, and thus enlist the public in an 
enthusiastic defense and support of the schools. 

Some criticism of our school system is justified and 
should be met with constructive remedies. For example, 
we ourselves have criticized the glaring inequalities in 
taxation and educational facilities, the large number of 
districts, some too small and poor to be efficient, lack 
of sufficient training of some teachers, lack of economic 
and tenure security for teachers, and the lag of the curri- 
culum behind the demands of a period of rapid change in 
our social, industrial and economic institutions. But we 
have realized that carping criticism without suggested 
constructive remedies and general attacks on them without 
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offering a substitute do not solve the problems. Therefore, 
we have been offering a definite program for school im- 
provement; but a large part of our program has been de- 
feated by the critics and opponents who have nothing 
really constructive to offer. 

We must continue our constructive criticism and our 
program for improvement and do all in our power to win 
the co-operation and support of the people in general. 


Emergency Aid for High Schools 


HY was not our high school given emergency aid 
by the Legislature?” 

“What districts received emergency aid this year?” 

These and many similar questions came in recent letters 
to your editor. 

It is not surprising that such questions are asked; for 
many teachers, principals and boards in financially dis- 
tressed high-school districts were given some hope of 
relief by the favorable consideration and passage of House 
Bill No. 153. This bill provided an appropriation of 
$798,872, which was to be used to augment up to $60 a 
pupil in average daily attendance the amount received 
from a fifty-cent tax rate for high-school educational pur- 
poses. The attendance figure to be used was that for 
the year ending June 30, 1936, and the tax rate was that 
to be applied to the assessment of 1935. One hundred 
seventy-three districts would have received aid under the 
provisions of this bill. 

As you probably know, the bill passed both Houses of 
the General Assembly with only one dissenting vote, but 
was vetoed by the Governor. His veto message with our 
criticisms appeared in the ILLINors TEACHER of last June. 

Soon after the veto of H. B. 153, Representatives Davis 
and Parker introduced H. B. 1066, which they said had 
the approval of the Governor. It at least conformed to his 
principle that no district should receive emergency aid 
unless it had levied the highest rate possible even by 
referendum. The new bill was similar to H. B. 153, 
except that it appropriated only $300,000, and changed 
the tax rate required to qualify to seventy-five cents for 
non-high districts and to $1.50 for high-school and unit 
districts. Of course this eliminated nearly all non-high 
and unit districts, and only a few high-school districts 
could qualify. Only eighteen districts received aid, as 
indicated in the following table: 

Aid Received from House Bill No. 1066 
Cook county: 
J. Sterling Morton Twp. H. S., Cicero. ..$25,647.81 


Lyons Twp. H. S., No. 204, LaGrange.... 8,164.94 
Riverside-Brookfield Twp. H. S., No. 208. 5,827.88 
Thornton Frac. Twp. H. S., No. 215...... 13,072.17 

Total for Cook county............. $ 52,712.80 


Franklin county: 
Christopher Com. H. S., No. 38.......... $12,403.97 


. wt 2 8 § Ree. 4,144.34 

West Frankfort Com. H. S., No. 108..... 44,256.07 

Zeigler Com. H. S., No. 100......cccceee 9,222.88 

Non-high school district................ 3,931.80 

Total for Franklin county........... 73,959.06 
Jackson county: Non-high school district... 731.52 
Lawrence county: Sumner Twp. H. S., No. 

Dl stakceucasdsd sn eiesedeednehenaetes 4,913.70 
Macoupin county: Benld Com. H. S., No. 184 10,234.87 
Massac county: Brookport unit district, No. 

iP aancicuadecuudcabiwermeastaieaius 2,947.30 
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Saline county: 
Eldorado Twp. H. S., No. 102........... $15,825.00 


Carrier Mills unit district, No. 20........ 4,648.55 





Total for Saline county............. 20,473.55 
Will county: Reed-Custer Twp. H. S., No. 
test Nas ps Rie A er Aa aidan 1,290.25 
Williamson county: 
Hoses Twp. BH. &., Me. 308... ..secsses $20,569.40 
Hurst-Bush Com. H. S., No. 206........ 6,005.48 
Total for Williamson county........ 26,574.88 
Re ee aT ee $193,837.93 


The total emergency aid distributed was $106,163.07 
less than the total appropriation. Many districts really 
in need and having very high total tax rates could not 
qualify; for example unit districts levying $1.50 or more 
for educational purposes, but less than $1.50 for high- 


school educational purposes, and high-school districts . 


levying less than $1.50 for educational purposes although 
they may overlie elementary districts levying $1.50 for 
educational purposes. 

Although the present Administration refuses to levy any 
state property tax and advises against additional taxes, it 
seems disposed to force many districts to levy exorbitant 
property taxes and not to give them aid out of the balance 
in the state treasury raised from other prolific sources. 


Illinois Lags Behind 


Ns: long ago we heard from high authority that the 
school system of Illinois was to be made second to none 
in the United States. But since then a session of the 
General Assembly has been held, and very little was ac- 
complished toward placing Illinois second to none. 


Schools cannot be conducted without financial support, 
and it is well known that the financial support of schools 
in Illinois has been greatly reduced since 1930. Professor 
Leslie L. Chisholm, State College of Washington, fur- 
nished figures to the School Executive for August, 1937, 
that should make the people of Illinois ashamed of their 
treatment of the schools. Professor Chisholm’s magazine 
article is entitled “School Support During the Depression,” 
and it gives tables to show the percentage of reductions 
in current expenses for schools for the years 1931-’32 and 
for 1933-’34 in the twelve richest states and in the twelve 
poorest states. Needless to say, Illinois is named in the 
list of richest states. The article says: 

With the exception of Illinois, none of the richest twelve states 


reduced current expenses for public education as much as the aver- 
age decrease for the country as a whole. 


The exact percent of reduction given for Illinois for the 
year 1933-’34 is 25.8 percent, while the average for the 
United States is 18.4 percent. The percent of reduction in 
Illinois is the greatest among the twelve richest states 
and is greater than that of seven of the twelve poorest 
states. Thus it seems that Illinois is being widely ad- 
vertised as a state that is lagging behind in school support. 

When you hear anyone speak of the liberal support 
given our schools by the State, quote these figures for his 
edification. Illinois teachers in the past have been too 
proud or too timid to tell the truth about the treatment of 
the schools by the State. 
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The Organized Farmers 
and School Bills 


Tuc Illinois Agricultural Association Record of June 
1937 contained an article by Paul E. Mathias entitled 
“What’s Going On at Springfield.” Mr. Mathias is the 
“corporate secretary” of the I. A. A. and a representative 
at Springfield of its legislative committee. In regard to 
some of the bills of interest to us, Mr. Mathias says: 


Senate Bill No. 1 as originally introduced created a state board 
of education and gave this board rather broad powers of adminis- 
tration and control over the school districts of the State, particularly 
with reference to consolidation of school districts. This bill has been 
amended and as it passed the Senate the provisions conferring these 
powers upon this board had been stricken from the bill. . . . Cer- 
tain organizations are now trying to restore the administrative and 
mandatory powers of this board. The IAA must oppose any such 
change. Until county roads are improved to make possible regular 
daily attendance and taxes are more equitably apportioned we can- 
not support any legislation looking toward compulsory consolidation 
of schools. 

Other bills relating to schools would increase the state distributive 
fund to almost $30,000,000 per year and would allocate a portion of 
this fund to the high-school districts of the State. The association 
has opposed this increase in the distributive fund, at least until it 
could be shown that the moneys are available without an increase 
in taxes. It does not appear that the state distributive fund can be 
increased from the present $13,000,000 per annum unless heavy ad- 
ditional state taxes are imposed. 

The association is also sponsoring an amendment to the revenue 
article of the State Constitution which will permit the General As- 
sembly by a two-thirds vote of each House to broaden the tax 
base and impose new taxes which are more equitable and more 
nearly based on ability to pay, such as an income tax. In order to 
protect farm and home owners, the amendment restricts taxes upon 
real property to 1 percent of the fair cash value except for the 
payment of indebtedness. 


We regret that the Illinois Agricultural Association did 
not get its expert statisticians at work on the revised 
budget and on the reports of the State Treasurer so that 
its members might have learned what even the Director 
of Finance now admits—that the moneys for increased ap- 
propriations “are available without an increase in taxes.” 

We respectfully remind Mr. Mathias that, if the recom- 
mendation for a 1 percent limitation on the total of all 
property taxes is ever adopted, much revenue must be 
derived from other sources. An increase in the state school 
fund this year from those other sources would have enabled 
many communities to reduce their property taxes toward 
1 percent and to get ready for the 1 percent limitation if 
it ever comes. 

One thing is certain: The people of Illinois will not 
favor such a low limitation on property taxes until they 
are assured that the schools and other public institutions 
and activities will be adequately supported by revenue 
from other sources. 


Progress with the Public 


Dict us not be discouraged. 

It is possible that the failure of several of our important 
bills in the regular session of the Legislature this year 
caused some discouragement among our members. We can 
inform such members that many letters reach this office 
that offer encouragement for the future. We believe that 
by the next regular session of the Legislature the demand 
for constructive legislation and immediate relief for finan- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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THE FIELD TOUR 





By ALVIN B. ROBERTS 
Principal, Township 
High School, Gilson 


asia in the field has long been 
recognized as an ideal method of 
instruction. Short field trips have been 
used for several years. With our ex- 
cellent system of highways and cheap 
motor transportation, the field tour is 
slowly coming to be recognized as a 
part of our educational program. 

This is the fifth year we have used 
the field tour as a regular part of the 
educational program of the Haw Creek 
Township High School, and the ques- 
tions that I shall discuss are those 
which we have had to work out from 
experience gained on each trip. 


Transportation 


The first major point to be consider- 
ed in planning a tour, or series of tours, 
as mentioned above, is providing trans- 
portation. A number of schools are 
using cars, but this is very unsatis- 
factory, because of danger of becoming 
separated and because no work can be 
done while traveling. The bus is the 
ideal means of transportation for work 
of this kind. Schools owning buses have 
a great advantage, but a privately- 
owned bus may be chartered for 
a very reasonable sum. If a portion of 
this expense is paid by the school 
board, the remainder may be paid by 
the students making the tour or, better 
yet, by class activities. 

Aims 

After the transportation problem has 
been solved, the next point to be con- 
sidered is the aim or aims to be ac- 
complished. For example, on our 
Springfield and New Salem tour our 
aims were: 

To acquaint the students more fully 
with the life and work of Lincoln by 
visiting New Salem, the town made 
famous by his few years’ residence, and 
by visiting his home and tomb at 
Springfield; to review briefly the his- 
tory of the capitols of Illinois, and 
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The bus is the ideal means of transporting 
pupils safely on the educational field tour 


Lincoln’s association with them; to re- 
view briefly the lives of historical per- 
sonages contemporary with Lincoln; 
to note the progress made during the 
last century by comparing the homes, 
equipment, and tools of New Salem 
with those of today; to familiarize our 
students with the three departments of 
our state government and the function 
of each, by visiting the Supreme Court 
building, where a guide not only gives 
the function of the court, but an in- 
teresting lecture on the construction of 
the building as well, and by visiting the 
Executive Mansion. On each of our 
tours to the mansion Governor Horner 
has welcomed the class and given them 
a short, informal talk. 

A second point to be considered is: 
Will the social science group fill the 
bus? If not, what other class may be 
included? On this particular tour the 
biology class was included. The stu- 
dents of this group spent their time 
studying in the museum. 


Itinerary 


Having definitely established the 
aims, the next step is to select the exact 
places to be visited, or the displays to 
be studied. It is well to keep in mind 
all interesting places that may be seen 
while on the tour, even though these 
do not contribute to the major aim. 
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After selecting all places to be 
visited, it is time to start working on 
the driving schedule. This brings up a 
series of questions, such as: 

What time shall we start? How long 
shall we stop at each place? Where will 
rest stops be made? When and where shall 
we eat? Shall we pack our noonday lunch 
or buy it? How much time will be given 
the students for rest or recreation of their 
own choosing? At what time shall we ar- 
rive home? 

The ordinary school bus will easily 
average thirty miles per hour. Rest 
stops on all trips should not be more 
than one and one half hours apart. 
Frequent rest stops give the students 
a chance for a bit of exercise, after 
which they will be in a better mood for 
work when they arrive at the place to 
be studied. ' 

On long trips, a packed lunch for 
the noon period saves considerable 
time, and when necessary, may be 
eaten on the bus while traveling. If 
noon lunch is to be bought, it is well to 
select a place where students may have 
a wide variety of food from which they 
may choose. 

The time of starting and the time set 
for arriving home will determine the 
length of the period of study at each 
place. If possible, the students should 
have at least an hour at the close of 
the day for their evening meal and 
recreation. 
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The time at which the group is to 
return home should receive consider- 
able thought, as parents many times 
meet the children. Failure to show up 
near scheduled time sometimes causes 
unnecessary worry on the part of the 
parents. On all of our tours for the 
past four years there has never been 
a variation of more than thirty minutes 
on the return schedule, though some of 
our tours have covered more than six 
hundred miles. 

So far in the planning it will be nec- 
essary to study closely a state highway 
map. When the schedule is completed 
in all details, a typewritten copy should 
be prepared for the person in charge 
and one for the driver. This should 
state clearly all route numbers, all 
stops, length of each stop, and the time 
at which the group expects to arrive 
and leave each point mentioned. This 
requires considerable work, but time 
spent in organization means a much 
more successful tour. If possible, a copy 
of the schedule should be given to each 
student. The instructor will receive 
better co-operation if the students 
know exactly what is expected of them. 
It is absolutely necessary that there be 
no deviation from the established 
schedule if possible to maintain it, and 
it can be maintained if it has been well 
organized. 

In planning a tour of this type there 
are a few more questions that one must 
answer: 

At what hours are the places to be visited 
open? Is there an admission charge? Are 
guides available at the more important 
points ? 

The answers to these questions, 
usually may be secured from the cham- 
bers of commerce of the leading cities 
near the points to be studied. A num- 
ber of states also have historical so- 
cieties, from which much valuable in- 
formation concerning historic places in 
the state may be secured. 

Another detail that should not be 
overlooked is the assignment of seats 
in the bus. When students are allowed 
to select, the best runners secure the 
best seats, and generally during the 
last five minutes of the stop the stu- 
dents are thinking too much about 
securing a desired seat. It is also desir- 
able to have seat assignments, espe- 
cially if one has a group of boys and 
girls on the tour. 

Our plan for seating is to number 
the seats of the bus and prepare a dia- 
gram of the seating arrangement on a 
small card. The students draw for the 
first assignments; as they draw, their 
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names are written on the card ac- 
cording to the number drawn. The 
remainder of the assignments are work- 
ed out by shifting students one row 
back and one seat to the left each time. 
It takes only a few minutes to work out 
a seating assignment for the entire 
tour, a new assignment after each stop. 

So far we have considered only the 
more or less mechanical parts of plan- 
ning the tour. The second phase is put- 
ting across your aims to the students. 
This also brings up a series of questions 
as follows: 


Instruction 


1. What shall I give the students in pre- 
paring them for the tour? 

2. How much shall the students do in 
the way of preparation? (Map work, read- 
ing, study of pictures, films, etc.) 

3. What shall be included in the lectures 
of the instructor in charge of the tour? 

4. How much time will be given by the 
guides at the various places? 

5. Shall the students be required to take 
notes? 

6. How much time will be given to a 
review of the places visited on the tour? 

7. How much time shall we use in school 
for further study after our return? 

8. Shall students be required to make a 
written report, or shall we provide sheets 
of the work-book type for filling in? 


By studying the above questions, we 
see that they come under the three 
headings: (1) preparation, (2) the 
tour, (3) organization and assimilation. 

Preparation for the tour is second in 
importance only to a well organized 
schedule. The time, of course, will vary 
with each tour. However, each student 
should do enough map work to be 
familiar with the section of the state or 
states to be traversed. Each student 
should read some material pertaining 
to the chief aims of the tour. For ex- 
ample: 

1. On our Springfield and New Salem tour 
this includes biography of Lincoln, early 
history of Illinois, and a brief review of the 
three departments of the State Government, 
etc. 

2. Before making our visit to the refinery 
at Wood River, Illinois, a film on oil refining 
was shown to the class. Hence, the students 
were familiar with the refining processes 
and could follow intelligently the lecture 
given by the guide at the Wood River Re- 
finery. 

3. In preparing for our Hannibal Tour, 
each student is required to read at least 
one of Mark Twain’s books, also an account 
of his life. The November 23, 1935, issue 
of the Scholastic Magazine is given over 
entirely to Mark Twain. It shows many 
pictures of interesting places that will be 
seen on the tour. 

If the tours are planned at the be- 
ginning of the year, an abundance of 
material can be found for each one. 

While on the tour the instructor in 
charge should review the chief points 
that have been brought up in the prep- 
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aration. This may be done by a short 
lecture or by questioning. All lectures 
given by the guides should be reviewed 
by instructor and pupils as soon as 
possible after they have been given. 
This gives the students a chance to 
round out their notes and get a better 
summary of the lecture. 

Since, on some tours, a number of 
hours will be spent in traveling, it is 
well to have several songs mimeo- 
graphed so that each student may have 
a copy, and have a teacher or student 
lead the singing. Specialty numbers by 
the students such as playing the har- 
monica, guitar, telling jokes, or playing 
games, help to pass the time and keep 
the traveling students in a more active 
frame of mind. 


Reports 


In organization and assimilation it 
is well to require a written report of 
some form. Good pictures may be 
secured from pamphlets collected while 
on the tour, or photographs taken by 
the students themselves are excellent 
for illustrating the written report. The 
report may be of the essay type illus- 
trated by pictures, or of the work-book 
type shown below. 


LAURA PUMPING STATION 
Near what town is the station located?.... 


What is the distance between the stations 
ere rer 

iedathvekewiass type of engines are used. 

They are horse power. 

Do they burn oil as it comes from the field? 

pounds of air are required to 
start the engines. 

, 2 4 ere 

The pumps make 
minute. 

The pumps move approximately 
barrels of oil per hour. 

The pumping station is owned by 
ne ee ey Company. 
Must it accept the oil of any company be- 
cause of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? ...... Why? 
The oil is pumped from 
The refineries to which the oil is pumped 
are located at 


The above form is used as a method 
of reviewing the lecture given by the 
guide at the Laura Pumping Station, 
which is visited by students on our 
Starved Rock tour. 

The type of report will vary ac- 
cording to the place visited and the 
aim of the instructor. 


I should like to emphasize at this 
point that the field tour, if it is to be 
worth the expenditure of money nec- 
essary to make it, means hours of plan- 
ning and study on the part of both 

(Continued on page 61) 
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A SELF-INVENTORY 


Five Items upon Which the Teacher May Appraise His Professional Value 
Are Here Discussed by One in Close Contact with Teachers and Teaching 





By F. A. BEU 


a majority of the teachers who 
will read this article are aware of the 
fact that most business enterprises 
take an inventory at the beginning 
of the fiscal year. The writer is of 
the opinion that a self-inventory on 
the part of teachers once a year would 
be a healthy activity for most of us. 
The inventory should concern itself 
with the teacher’s personal equipment, 
academic preparation, professional at- 
titude, technique of instruction, and 
social activities in the community. I 
am sure the readers agree that the 
teacher who shows improvement in the 
various items mentioned in the fore- 
going sentence is a better teacher than 
he was the year before. 


Personal Equipment 


Many self-rating charts concerning 
the personal equipment for teachers are 
available in almost any college library. 
These rating charts include such items 
as personal appearance, voice, poise, 
initiative, sincerity, co-operation, tact, 
enthusiasm, disposition, manner, atti- 
tude, etc. 

In order to improve the personal 
equipment a teacher must have a real 
desire to improve and actually con- 
vince himself that there are certain de- 
fects which are a handicap in his per- 
sonality. Many teachers are narcistic 
and perfectly self-satisfied as far as 
their own conduct is concerned, but 
are continually thinking how other 
teachers might improve their person- 
alities. The teacher should ask him- 
self such questions as the following: 


Am I a machine or a live human being 
in an interesting type of work? 

Do I regard my work as an uninteresting 
task to earn enough money to “get by,” or 
do I really enjoy teaching and try to im- 
prove my personality ? 

Do I have an optimistic view toward the 
possibilities of the children under my super- 
vision, or are they merely a “bunch of dumb- 
bells” ? 
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Do I admit mistakes when I make them 
or do I bluff to “save my face”? 


Do I respect all the children in my room, 
irrespective of parentage, or do I favor those 
more fortunate financially ? 


Do I continually attempt to improve my 
speech and vocabulary, or am I satisfied 
with my present limited choice of words? 

Improvement in personal equipment 
can be aided a great deal through 
travel. Travel will give a teacher a 
better understanding of and more tol- 
erance for humanity in general than 
any one thing he could indulge in dur- 
ing his vacation. Many of you are say- 
ing to yourselves that your salaries will 
not permit very extensive traveling. 
Even with limited salaries teachers can 
afford to do some traveling one summer 
each five years if they plan their budg- 
ets accordingly. 


Academic Preparation 


There is a growing feeling among 
people in charge of the educational 
work of the State that teachers should 
be adequately prepared to teach spe- 
cific subjects or a definite type of 
school. That is, a teacher prepared to 
teach in high school should not be 
permitted to teach a rural one-room 
school or vice versa. 

Similarly a teacher assigned to teach 
general science should have a minimum 
of at least one year of college work in 
physics, chemistry, zoology, and bot- 
any. A general science teacher would 
be better prepared to teach his sub- 
ject if sixteen semester hours or 
two years of college work were taken 
in each of the four sciences mentioned 
in the preceding sentence. 

A third type of position is that of 
superintendent in a small city. He 
usually obtains a bachelor’s degree, a 
few years’ experience, and believes he 
can do as good a job as most of the 
fellows he knows who have such a job. 
The day is not far distant when a mas- 
ter’s degree including at least ten hours 
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of professional training will be required 
of people holding school administrative 
positions. 

There are many other types of posi- 
tions in the teaching profession which 
will not be discussed, as the three types 
mentioned are sufficient to illustrate 
the kind of analysis a teacher should 
make concerning his preparation. A 
teacher might well ask himself if he is 
prepared to fulfill adequately the 
obligations in his present position. 


Professional Attitude 


One of the most valuable assets a 
teacher can develop in obtaining a 
professional attitude is a_ scientific 
point of view in regard to his work. 
The scientific point of view is based 
upon the sciences which furnish the 
background for educational theory and 
the specific subjects which have to do 
directly with the subject being taught. 
One of the easiest ways to obtain this 
information is through the reading of 
professional magazines and _ books. 
Teachers as a professional group do 
not read enough. 

“It was shown in a recent survey in 
Illinois that teachers do not read the 
State Reading Circle books, because 
they do not like the kind of books that 
have been selected by the State Board. 
Now this might be a flimsy excuse, or 
it may be no excuse at all.” 

The writer is inclined to agree with 
the above statement, namely, that it 
is merely an excuse for not reading 
more. It is a well-known fact that 
county superintendents in Illinois and 
other states permit teachers to sub- 
stitute worthwhile professional books 
for reading circle purposes if the teach- 
ers do not like those on the State Read- 
ing Circle list. 

(Continued on page 60) 





-AEditorial, Eastern Division School Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the Eastern Division of the Illinois Pan. 
cation Association, Volume 1, No, 4, May 21, 1937. 
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Educating 
MODERN WOMEN 








Distinguished Speakers to Address 


Illinois Deans on Related Topics 


By ROMA N. HAWKINS, MacMurray College 


a Illinois Association of Deans of 
Women extends to all school admin- 
istrators and student personnel offi- 
cers a friendly welcome to share in its 
eighteenth annual conference to be 
held at the Palmer House in Chicago 
on November nineteenth and twentieth. 

“Education Adequate for Modern 
Women” will be the central theme. 
Different aspects of this timely sub- 
ject will be presented by distinguished 
guest speakers with an opportunity for 
discussion. In a period of dramatic 
changes when experimentation and in- 
novations are everywhere apparent, 
secondary schools, colleges and uni- 
versities have faced a revaluation and 
reorganization of curriculum. 

To what extent definite courses 
should be prescribed or the freedom of 
electives offered, to what extent it is 
advisable to adhere to a traditionally 
accepted liberal arts program or to in- 
corporate generally recognized extra- 
curricular interests with the curricu- 
lum as well as what methods and tech- 
niques can be most advantageously 
employed, are but a few of the ques- 
tions which immediately arise. That 
the different fields of knowledge have 
definite disciplinary contributions to 
make is generally recognized, as the 
study of English, science, fine arts, so- 
cial science, philosophy and religion 
teach respectively expression, exacti- 
tude, appreciation, tolerance and unity. 

The constant challenge that the 
youth of today receive adequate intel- 
lectual training and knowledge, acquire 
vocational skills and develop proper 
attitudes in all human relationships 
awakens the need of continual study of 
this subject. 

The annual banquet will open the 
conference on Friday evening. While 
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the speaker for that occasion will not 
be announced until the November is- 
sue, a distinguished guest is assured, 
a speaker qualified to stimulate the 
thinking of his listeners on the subject: 
“Helping Women Students to Become 
Aware of Their Capacities and Needs.” 

The business meeting for members 
is scheduled for nine-thirty Saturday 
morning at which time the different 
reports will reveal the work accom- 
plished by the standing committees of 
the association. 

Miss Elizabeth B. Oakes, dean of 
women at the Proviso Township High 
School, and Mrs. Emma Fleer Muller, 
dean of the Chicago Normal College, 
have represented the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women on the Illinois 
Women’s Joint Legislative Council and 
the Education Committee of the Coun- 
cil. This recent affiliation has enabled 
the Association to officially voice and 
support constructive educational legis- 
lation. During this year it has gone on 
record as an enthusiastic supporter of 
Senator Stuttle’s bill to create a State 
Board of Education. 


Dean Amos to Speak 


It is always a privilege to hear Dean 
Thyrsa W. Amos of the University of 
Pittsburgh. She will be present at the 
morning session on Saturday and be 
the special guest speaker at the lunch- 
eon following. One of the outstanding 
deans in the country, Miss Amos 
always attracts a large audience. She 
is nationally known for her creative 
constructive ideas and valued service 
in the personnel and guidance field 
over a period of years of varying and 
broad experiences. Miss Amos has been 
successively a teacher in the public 
schools, principal of both an elemen- 
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tary and high school, dean of girls at 
a high school in Oklahoma, instructor 
in psychology at the University of 
Kansas, also social director of the sum- 
mer session and since 1919 has been 
dean of women at the University of 
Pittsburgh. From 1929 to 1931 she was 
president of the National Association 
of Deans of Women. She received her 
A. M. degree from the University of 
Kansas and her LI.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. She is a member 
of Mortar Board and Phi Beta Kappa. 
A gracious personality added to her 
ability as a public speaker makes her 
an especially welcomed guest. 


Symposium Planned 


Miss Amos will introduce the Satur- 
day morning’s program whose general 
topic is “Living Intelligently in the 
Great Society.” Miss Gertrude Rein- 
hard, dean of girls at the Manual High 
School in Peoria, and Mrs. Leona Fel- 
sted, dean of women at Illinois Wes- 


leyan, program chairmen respectively | 


of the high-school and college sections, 
will lead a symposium and introduce 
other participants. That we may have 


the advantage of a cross-section picture | 


of the offerings of different types of 
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schools, able representative members 7 


of the association will present the 
courses now offered in high school and 
college which meet needs of young 
women. This factual information and 
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interpretation will be supplemented by | 


constructive suggestions as to courses 
which might be offered to meet further 
interests and need. Opportunity will be 
given for general discussion. Dean 
Amos will then summarize in her inimi- 
table way the contributions of speakers 
on the platform and from the floor. 

At the luncheon Dean Amos will 
have an opportunity to continue and 
elaborate the theme by giving the next 
progressive steps in serving the educa- 
tional needs of young women. 

As the curriculum of today often 
follows a plan of introducing the stu- 
dent first to different fields of knowl- 
edge before attempting to concentrate 
upon the mastery of a special subject 
and at the same time correlate and in- 
tegrate this knowledge, so in the formu- 
lation of the program for this confer- 
ence there has been an attempt to un- 
derstand first the current practices by a 
survey of the field, before developing 
constructive plans for the future which 


ee 





have as an objective a higher, finer 9 


quality and enrichment of life and 


service for the youth of today through ff 


our educational institutions. 
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Educational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 











Clark County 


@ AS a result of the efforts of the county 

superintendent of schools of Clark Coun- 
ty and the members of the Clark County 
Teachers Association, sixty-four rural schools 
are to have a trained nurse, who will look 
after the health of the boys and girls of 
these schools. 

Health conditions of these and other one- 
room schools were carefully studied a few 
years ago as part of a rural school survey 
conducted under the direction of the county 
superintendent of schools and the president 
of the county teachers association. 


Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ THE laying of the cornerstone of the 

Science Building took place on Tuesday, 
September 21, at the close of the first col- 
lege assembly of the fall quarter. 


Alumni are invited to attend the annual 
Homecoming on October 22 and 23. A 
football game with Illinois State Normal 
University will be one of the outstanding 
events. 


Continued requests for extension work 
are being taken care of by Dr. Bryan Heise, 
appointed to succeed Dr. Paul Sloan, who 
has accepted a position in the State Teach- 
ers College at Buffalo, New York. 


A series of cultural lectures presented by 
various faculty members last year with open 
attendance was found to be of such a qual- 
ity that a similar series of fifteen lectures 
will be presented as part of the regular as- 
sembly programs. 


Freshman enrollment at Eastern for many 
years has mirrored the alternation system 
characteristic of the rural areas of Illinois. 
Freshman classes of odd numbered years 
are always low just as eighth grade and 
high-school graduating classes of those years 
are small. Shortage of freshman men is 
probably somewhat influenced by the fact 
that opportunities for employment within 
the area are increasing, particularly in con- 
nection with the booming oil industry. 

Senior-college enrollment is lessened by 
the fact that many students who planned 
their four-year course so as to make possi- 
ble certification for elementary school work 
at the end of their second or third year 
have been able to secure employment in 
rural and village schools in increasing num- 
bers. 


Six members of the regular faculty will 
be on leave of absence for study during 
1937-1938. Harold Cavins, assistant pro- 
fessor of hygiene, is at Leland Stanford Uni- 
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versity. Walter Scruggs, instructor in zo- 
ology, is at Harvard. Rose Zeller, instruc- 
tor im geography, will study at Clark Uni- 
versity. Russell H. Landis, assistant pro- 
fessor of industrial arts, is at Pennsylvania 
State College. Florence McAfee, head of 
the department of physical education for 
women, is enrolled at New York University. 
Robert Shiley, instructor in English, will 
continue his leave for a second year to study 
in the School of Drama at Yale. 


The following are new members of the 
faculty: 

Florence I. Scoular, Ph.D. from the State 
University of Iowa, head of the department 
of home economics; Irving W. Wolfe, Ph.D. 
from Northwestern University, head of the 
department of music; Bryan Heise, Ph.D. 
from the University of Michigan, director 
of extension and assistant professor of edu- 
cation; James M. Thompson, Ed. D. from 
New York University, head of the depart- 
ment of commercial teacher training; Marion 
Adams Maxim, A. B. degree from Oberlin 
College and two years of graduate study at 
Radcliffe, director of Pemberton Hall. 

Dr. Sidney B. Goff, M. D. from Rush 
Medical College, instructor in hygiene and 
college physician; Wayne W. Wantland, 
Ph.D. from Northwestern University, instruc- 
tor in zoology; Cyril L. Stout, Ph.D. from 
George Peabody College for Teachers, in- 
structor in geography; Merlin R. Wagner, 
M. S. from Oregon State College, instructor 
in industrial arts; Leora Ellsworth, M. A. 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
instructor in physical education for women. 
William H. Zeigel, Jr., Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, assistant professor of 
education. 

Jessie Hunter, M. S. from Michigan State 
College, instructor in penmanship; Olive 
Thompson, A. M. from State University of 
Iowa, training teacher in the second grade 
of the campus elementary school. Arthur 
Edwards, Ph.D. from the State University 
of Iowa, principal of the campus elementary 
school and assistant professor of education; 
Grace M. Williams, A. M. from Northwest- 
ern University, department of speech; Oliver 
M. Fischer, M. S. from the University of 
Missouri, industrial arts in the teachers col- 
lege high school. 


Illinois State Normal University 


@ SEVEN members of the faculty who 

have been away from the campus this 
past year on leaves of absence have now re- 
turned to the university. 

J. W. Carrington, director of the train- 
ing school and of the bureau of appoint- 
ments, Dr. Stella V. Henderson, assistant 
professor of education, and C. N. Mills, 
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head of the mathematics department, return 
after a year’s study 

Miss Rowena Noe, kindergarten instruc- 
tor and critic in the Metcalf building, also 
returned to the campus. Miss Noe was ab- 
sent the second semester of the past year 
to study beyond her master’s degree at the 
University of California 

Miss Grace Shea, university nurse, Miss 
Regina Connell, assistant professor of Latin, 
and Miss Neva McDavitt, instructor in 
geography, all came back to the university 
this summer from Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege, where Miss Shea received her master’s 
degree. Miss Connell and Miss McDavitt 
worked on their doctorates 


Three new members have been added to 
the English faculty Herbert R. Hiett is 
the new head of that department and comes 


to I. S. N. U. from Northern State Teach- 
ers College at Aberdeen, S. D., where he 
was head of the department of English. He 


holds a doctor’s degree from the University 
of Maryland. Dr. Hiett takes over the work 
of Professor George M. Palmer, who will 
continue his work as professor of English, 
concentrating on his special field of creative 
writing. 

Filling the vacancy left by Dr. Paul Roy- 
alty, who resigned to assume the head- 
ship of the English department at Ball 
State Teachers College in Muncie, Indiana, 
is Edward R. Johnson, who will be associate 
professor of English in charge of journalism 
Professor Johnson has spent the past eleven 
years at South High School, Columbus, Ohio, 
as teacher of English and journalism. He is 
taking examinations for the doctor’s degree 
this year at Ohio State University 

The third new member of the English 
department is Dr. Anna L. Keaton. Miss 
Keaton, who is also assistant dean of women, 
received her doctor of philosophy degree 
from the University of Chicago and previ- 
ously held the position of professor of 
English and dean of women at Dakota 
Wesleyan University. 


Two new faculty members have been 
added to the agriculture department. Pro- 
fessor William I. DeWees will handle classes 
in general agriculture and animal husbandry 
Mr. DeWees received his master’s degree 
from the University of Illinois. Professor 
L. E. Laubaugh, who received his master 
of arts degree from the University of Mich- 
igan, will supervise student-teaching in agri- 
culture and teach natural science. 


Miss Marian G. Miller and Mrs. Mildred 
I. Card have been added to the art staff. 
Miss Miller will take over the classes of 
Dr. Julius Miller, who is now head of the 
art department at Allegheny college, Mead- 
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ville, Pa. Mrs. Card will fill the place of 
Miss Gladys Bartle, who is on leave of ab- 
sence this year. 


Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf has joined the 
psychology department from Ohio State 
University. Professor Harlan W. Peithman 
has been added to the music staff and will 
have the instrumental work in the Metcalf 
training school. 


Professor Ralph L. Boyd is the new mem- 
ber of the commerce faculty, coming here 
from the Bowling Green, Ky., College of 
Commerce. 


Burton L. O’Connor has been added to the 
physical education department as coach of 
athletics at University High School. He 
takes the place of Edwin Struck, who has 
joined the university staff as professor of 
physical education. 


Rockford 


@ VOTERS of Rockford will be asked to 

approve on December 7 increased tax 
rates for the support of their schools. Pres- 
ent rates are $1.50 for educational purposes 
and $0.50 for building. 


Rockford Teachers Club 


@ ROCKFORD Teachers Club will sponsor 

again this year Northwestern University 
field courses. Two courses each are being 
offered by Mr. Axtelle and Mr. Lane of the 
School of Education. They are: Child De- 
velopment, Philosophical and Psychological 
Foundations of Elementary Education, Edu- 
cation and the Contemporary Scene, and a 
research seminar in Foundations of Educa- 
tion. 

More than fifty people from Rockford 
and surrounding towns participated in the 
courses offered last year. 


Southern Illinois State 
Normal University 


@ SIX new teachers were added to the 

S. I. N. U. faculty this fall. They are: 
Dr. Harry Brainard, who received his doc- 
tor’s degree from the University of Illinois 
and taught there two years; Melvin Segal, 
assistant professor of economics, member of 
the University of Illinois faculty for the 
past two years; Herman Friis of the geogra- 
phy department, former University of Wis- 
consin instructor; Troy Stearns, rural prac- 
tice director, connected with the college rural 
practice department for eight years but on 
leave of absence at Columbia University 
for the last two; Howard Bosley, library 
director and member of the education de- 
partment, superintendent of schools in Mount 
Vernon for the past six years; and Van 
Bubolz, instructor in the department of com- 
merce, who has been in the Springfield high 
schools. 


For the first time in five years, fall term 
registration figures went over the 1500 mark. 


Dr. Willard M. Gersbacher of the botany 
department has recently published an article 
on “The Development of Stream Bottom 
Communities in Illinois” in the magazine 
Ecology. It deals with the habitat and densi- 
ty of microscopic organisms found in Illinois 
streams. 

Southern is offering extension courses this 
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fall in eight different cities: Carmi, Christo- 
pher, Harrisburg, Herrin, Mounds, Nashville, 
Waterloo, and West Frankfort. The sub- 
jects are commercial law, geography, Eng- 
lish, and education. 


A graduate extension course in diagnostic 
and remedial work in reading for grades one 
to twelve inclusive is being offered on the 
campus here by the University of Illinois. 
Professor Peter L. Spencer of the State Uni- 
versity staff, is teaching the course. 


An experiment in integration of history 
and art is being conducted by Dr. Richard 
L. Beyer, head of the history department, 
and Burnett Shryock, of the art department. 
The two courses being taught deal with 
Renaissance culture. 


Homecoming is scheduled for October 22- 
23. 


The college entertainment committee has 
booked the following entertainment num- 
bers for the 1937-38 series: Ruth Bryan 
Owen, former Minister to Denmark; Seftor 
Fernando Wagner, Mexican lecturer; Angna 
Enters, dance mime; Hon. Morgan Jones, 
English Member of Parliament; Emile 
Baume, French pianist; W. L. Granville, 
actor; John Mason Brown, New York dra- 
matic critic; Mildred Dilling and Marcel 
Hubert in a joint harp-cello recital; the 
Hamilton-Williams dance team; the Jitney 
Players, and Nino Martini, star of radio, 
opera, and screen. The appearance of Angna 
Enters, Dilling-Hubert, Emile Baume, and 
Martini is sponsored jointly by the college 
and the Carbondale Co-operative Association. 


The report of a study carried on by the 
Brush Practice School faculty for the pur- 
pose of evaluating their present program of 
studies appears in this year’s issue of the 
National Elementary Principal, a publica- 
tion of the National Education Association. 
The article is entitled “A Program for Evalu- 
ation of Curriculum Content.” 


Fuller Combs, member of the language 
department for thirteen years, died Sunday, 
September 19, of angina pectoris. Mr. Combs 
taught French and Latin. A special chapel 
service was dedicated to his memory. 


Station WILL 


@ TEACHERS, particularly those concerned 

with social studies, will be interested in 
the broadcasting of Professor Albert Howe 
Lybyer’s lectures directly from his classroom 
in Urbana at 8:01-8:50 a. m. On Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday the course broadcast 
is Recent European History (1878-1914) ; 
Tuesday and Thursday, History of the Near 
East—The Medieval Period. During the 
second half of the school year the subject 
will be the History of Continental Europe 
from 1914-1938. 

On Saturday at the same hour Dr. Ernest 
L. Bogard will be heard on the Economic 
History of the United States and on Thurs- 
day from 11:01-11:50 Dr. M. H. Hunter on 
the Principles of Economics. 

Upper-grade and high-school music classes 
may tune in on Professor Frederic B. Sti- 
ven’s Music Appreciation Course on Tues- 
days and Thursdays beginning at 10:01 a. m. 
An analysis of good music from the stand- 
point of the listener will be copiously illus- 
trated with recorded productions. 

Another feature of special interest is the 
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P-T-A program given each Tuesday morning 
from 11:01-11:30. Outstanding authorities 
from all over the State appear on these pro- 
grams. 


Tri-County Schoolmasters 


@ A VOCATIONAL guidance conference 

sponsored by the Tri-County Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club will be held at Stockton, Novem- 
ber 17. Discussion groups are arranged for 
students who are planning to go into trades 
and business directly from high school as 
well as those who will seek higher training. 
Four fifty-minute conferences in each of the 
fields covered will permit students a wider 
variety of choice. 

Teaching as a vocation will be discussed 
under the topics: qualifications, opportuni- 
ties, disadvantages, public relations require- 
ments. 


President F. L. Biester 
Honored 


@ THE faculty of Glenbard Township 

High School, Glen Ellyn, who have 
had opportunity at close range to ob- 
serve the unflagging zeal with which 
their principal, Mr. Fred L. Biester, has 
worked to advance the cause of the 
public school children of Illinois, made 
his birthday the occasion for expressing 
their appreciation of this service. 

On September 6 Mr. Biester was 
notified by letter from the National 
Education Association that his teach- 
ing staff had made him a present of a 
life membership in the N. E. A. The 
letter from Mr. W. E. Givens, execu- 
tive secretary of the N. E. A., stated in 
part: 


Your faculty is making this presentation 
to you in recognition of your fine profes- 
sional spirit and untiring devotion to the 
cause of education in Illinois in your official 
capacity as President of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association since last December and 
earlier as Chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

I am informed that in your work with 
the legislature for better support by the 
state you have waged a valiant fight, assum- 
ing numerous extra responsibilities at the 
sacrifice of your own personal comfort and 
in addition to the heavy responsibilities which 
you carry regularly in connection with your 
work as Principal of the Glenbard Town- 
ship High School. 

In the name of the officers of the National 
Education Association may I congratulate 
you upon your past achievements and wish 
for you continued success in the splendid 
work which you are doing in behalf of the 
children and the teachers of your state. The 
Life Members of the N. E. A. constitute an 
outstanding group of leaders who are fighting 
loyally for the rights of the children, the 
welfare of the teachers and the success of 
the Association. We are happy to add your 
name to this list of distinguished leaders. 


The board of education of Glenbard 
High School deserves credit for its 
generous attitude toward Mr. Biester’s 
service to the schools of the State. 
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TEACHERS 
MEETINGS 


@ HOW to make grade-meetings in- 
teresting and profitable, is one of 
the serious problems confronting a 
supervisor. The fourth-grade teachers 
in our system during the past year have 
tried an experiment which I think 
points the way to a plan which can 
profitably be used in all grades. 

At the first meeting in the fall this 
group of teachers expressed a desire 
to concentrate for the year on the im- 
provement of language-teaching with 
their particular groups. The plan de- 
cided upon was as follows: 











1. Certain phases of language teaching and 
language activities which presented the most 
difficulty to these particular teachers were 
chosen for study. They were: 


a. Informal Conversation Periods. How 
to direct them and make them profitable. 


b. Discussion Groups. How to organize 
them, choose materials, and judge results. 


c. Creative Writing. Original Stories. 
How to motivate writing and judge results. 


d. Language Usage. How to improve it 
and make improvement habitual. 


2. One teacher then agreed to show 
through a demonstration lesson with her 
group of children the procedures which she 
was using at the time in teaching one of the 
four phases of language activities chosen for 
study. Naturally such a demonstration class 
before a group of fellow-teachers revealed 
the best thinking, planning, and techniques 
of which the teacher was capable. 


3. Following the demonstration, a round- 
table discussion was held. Teachers not 
only talked freely about the strengths and 
weaknesses of the class as they had observed 
it, but, in the light of desirable and attain- 
able aims and objectives, gave suggestions 
and outlined procedures which they felt 
might improve the teaching and accomplish 
the desired results. 


4. With the suggestions and outlined pro- 
cedures clearly in mind, the teacher worked 
with her group for four weeks. Then she 
gave a similar demonstration with the same 
group of children. 

5. After the second demonstration, a sec- 
ond round table was held, improvement 
noted, and the uselessness or worth of the 
suggestions and outlined procedures in the 
light of results produced was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 


I cannot say too much for the cour- 
age and professional spirit of the 
teachers who conducted the demon- 
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stration classes. Demonstration teach- 
ing is hard under the best of circum- 
stances. To be put on one’s mettle 
to show how much improvement a 
group of children can show in a 
period of four weeks due to improved 
teaching, is a challenge indeed. 

It goes without question that the 
children in these demonstration groups 
profited greatly by the experiment. 
The greatest benefit, however, came to 
the teachers themselves. The most 
satisfying result was the verdict of the 
teachers at the close of the year that 
these meetings had been the most 
profitable and interesting of any we 
had ever had. I am hoping that dur- 
ing the coming year the teachers in the 
kindergartens, first, second, and third 
grades will decide to conduct a simi- 
lar experiment. 

MABEL O’DONNELL, Primary 

Supervisor Aurora Public Schools, 

East Side. 





Board of Directors 


® THE Board of Directors of the 

Illinois Education Association met 
in the association office at Springfield 
on Friday, August 20, 1937. The 
meeting was called to order at 10:15 
A. M. by President Fred L. Biester. 
Other directors present were Susan 
Scully, Orville T. Bright and B. F. 
Shafer; also Executive Secretary R. 
C. Moore; Director of Research, L. 
R. Grimm; Director of Public Rela- 
tions, B. I. Griffith; and Treasurer 
Charles McIntosh. 

Secretary Moore read the minutes 
of the last preceding Board meeting. 
On a motion by Mr. Schafer duly 
seconded, the record of proceedings 
was approved. 

The Board next entered upon a dis- 
cussion of the present situation as 
viewed in its relation to the recent 
legislative campaign and of a program 
of activities for the future. 

After this discussion it was sug- 
gested that it might be well for the 
Illinois Education Association to call 
into conference certain officers and 
leaders of other influential organiza- 
tions interested in schools to find 
whether an agreement upon a legisla- 
tive program could be reached. After 
some discussion Miss Scully moved 
that the President be authorized to 
interview some of the leaders of several 
of the organizations mentioned to ob- 
tain their opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of such conference, and that if 
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he then saw fit he call the conference. 

Mr. Griffith was then called upon to 
present his plans for a public relations 
program. 

He passed to each member of the 
Board an outline entitled “Plan of Or- 
ganization for Interpreting the Serv- 
ices and Needs of the Public Schools 
to the People of Illinois,” and pro- 
ceeded to explain the plan. He recom- 
mended that the present organization 
of the Public Relations Department be 
retained as far as the State and Di- 
visions are concerned but that the or- 
ganization be extended to include a 
county unit which in turn ultimately 
should include local units and citizens 
committees. 

Mr. Griffith recommended also that 
“The Minimum Educational Oppor- 
tunity” slides and film strips be re- 
vised and brought up to date and that 
an illustrated lecture on “Schools at 
Work” be prepared. He was directed 
by the Board to prepare such pyblic- 
ity pamphlets as he deemed necessary 
and to submit them to the Board for 
approval. The Board agreed that this 
would be a co-operative work of the 
different departments and that the dis- 
tribution of the work be left to the 
Executive Secretary. 

Mr. Griffith next outlined his plans 
for American Education Week. He 
stated that he had planned an essay 
and poster contest on the subject 
“What Would Horace Mann Advo- 
cate for Illinois’ Schools If He Were 
Alive Today,” and that the plan would 
be fully explained in the September 
number of the Ittrnots TEACHER. It 
was decided that further plans of the 
Director of Public Relations and the 
Board would be explained at a meet- 
ing of the presidents and Division 
directors of public relations on Sep- 
tember 18. 

The plans submitted by t!.e Director 
of Public Relations were approved 
by the Board. 

Treasurer McIntosh was then called 
upon for a report of the finances of 
the association and submitted the fol- 
lowing: 


Illinois Education Association 
Treasurer’s Report as of August 20, 1937 
Receipts 


1936 
Dec. 9, Balance cash on hand..... $22,544.65 


Tax warrants on hand......... 528.00 

1937 

Aug. 20, Received from Division 

PEE staveceeecéensecce Se 
Individual dues .............. 58.00 
Advertising in Intrnois TeacHEer 7,419.26 
Sale of Marshall Field bonds... 3,000.00 
Tax warrants cashed........... 266.00 
53 





Income from funds............ 336.11 
ES a ee ee 91.91 
Sale of publicity material...... 600.10 
Sale of research material....... 55.00 
ore n ends oes 27.27 
pC eee $56,493.30 
ND 6 oni oicnatniawe $47,565.57 
Aug. 20, Tax warrants on hand... 352.00 
Balance cash in banks......... 8,575.73 
$56,493.30 


Treasurer McIntosh then asked for 
directions regarding to what account he 
should credit the money received from 
the sale of material furnished by the 
office departments. He was directed 
to credit the appropriations from 
which the cost of such material had 
been paid. 

The President then called upon Mr. 
Grimm to present his plan for the work 
of the Department of Research and 
Statistics for the next few months. Mr. 
Grimm named five projects which he 
said ought to be carried out; but it 
was agreed that it will be impossible 
to work out all these projects fully 
within a few months. Therefore, he 
was directed to take up the topics in 
the following order: 


1. State Boards of Education 
2. Differences in High and Low Cost 


Schools 

3. The State’s Part in Common School 
Support 

4. Scheol District Unit Reorganization 
Problems 


5. Teacher Personnel Problems 


It was suggested that teacher per- 
sonnel problems involving _ salaries, 
tenure, retirement and qualifications 
might be studied best by teachers ac- 
tually at work. By motion and vote 
Mr. Biester was directed to appoint 
a committee to determine whether it 
will be advisable to appoint teacher 
committees to study these four prob- 
lems and to report at the next meet- 
ing of the Board. The President ap- 
pointed on this committee Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Shafer. 

The Executive Secretary then re- 
ported the probable activities of his 
office for the next few months, as fol- 
lows: supervision of work of other 
departments, conferences with their 
directors, consideration of work pro- 
duced, and approval of such work; 
supervision of publication of the IL11- 
NoIS TEACHER, composing editorials, 
advising with assistant editor, adver- 
tising manager and printer; conduct- 
ing the voluminous correspondence of 
his office; advising officers of Divi- 
sions, receiving and preparing their 
reports for publication; advising com- 
mittees, attending their meetings and 
recording their proceedings upon re- 
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quest; supervising the making of the 
list of members; keeping informed on 
work of special session of general as- 
sembly, if any; analyzing bills, and is- 
suing bulletins if necessary; doing field 
work as time permits, such as speaking 
trips, visiting schools, and conferring 
with leaders of educational and other 
organizations; working out the details 
of plans for the annual meeting; and 
carrying out the other instructions of 
the Board of Directors. 

The Board instructed the Executive 
Secretary to proceed with the work of 
his office as planned. 

Under reports of committees Miss 
Scully reported on the plans she had 
made for the annual meeting of the 
association and received the advice of 
the other members of the Executive 
Committee concerning features of the 
program. Mr. Biester reported that 
he had sent invitations to the past- 
presidents of the association to a 
breakfast to be held on Tuesday morn- 
ing, December 28, and that he had 
received eleven enthusiastic replies 
with acceptances. 

The Secretary then reported that in 
accordance with the authority vested 
in him by the Board at a previous 
meeting, he had let the contract for 
printing the ILLINoIs TEACHER for the 
coming year to Kable Brothers Com- 
pany at Mount Morris. Upon motion 
and vote this action was approved. 

The Board next appointed the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Biester, and Mr. Shafer as 
delegates to represent the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association at the meetings of 
the Illinois Women’s Joint Legislative 
Council. 

The Board, by motion and vote, 
authorized the Executive Secretary 
(1) to purchase a magazine rack to be 
placed in the Board of Directors room; 
(2) to have the sign over the front 
door changed to read “Illinois Educa- 
tion Association”; and (3) to have 
screens placed in not to exceed eight 
windows this year. 

Secretary Moore reported that the 
controversy between the Southern and 
Southeastern Divisions concerning dues 
had been amicably settled. 

After an inspection of the building, 
Mr. Bright made a motion to accept 
the recent improvements and comple- 
tion of the upper story as satisfactory 
under the terms of the contracts and to 
authorize the payment of the balance 
due on such contracts. The motion 
was seconded by Miss Scully and car- 
ried by unanimous vote. 

The Executive Secretary was author- 
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ized to obtain additional insurance on 
the building to the extent of $4,000 to 
cover the recent improvements. 

Upon motion and vote the meeting 
was adjourned at 4:45 p. M. and notice 
was served by the President that an- 
other meeting of the Board would be 
held at the same place on the evening 
of Friday, September 17, 1937, be- 
ginning at eight o’clock. 

R. C. MOORE, Executive Secretary. 





Reorganization of NEA. 


@ A RESOLUTION adopted by the Rep- 

resentative Assembly of the National Ed- 
ucation Association in 1934 brought into 
existence a committee of seven on reorgan- 
ization of that association. The Secretary 
of the I. E. A. was appointed a member oi 
that committee and gave to its work all 
the time he could spare from official duties 
here in Illinois. 

Here is the story of the reorganization of 
the N. E. A., which in part was the result 
of the work of the committee, as told by 
Mr. Belmont Farley, publicity director of 
the N. E. A—Ed. 


The continuous adaptation of an 
organization’s services to changing 
needs requires occasional revision of its 
organic instruments, by-laws, and par- 
liamentary regulations. The National 
Education Association began a series 
of comprehensive revisions at the Salt 
Lake City meeting in 1920. The as- 
sociation assembled at Salt Lake City 
under a charter that it had adopted in 
1907, which was drawn to meet the 
needs of a small organization, many of 
the members of which could attend 
personally all its important confer- 
ences. At that time the association 
enrolled only six or seven thousand 
members. These were leaders in edu- 
cation, whose economic and _ profes- 
sional status was above the average, 
and who had the interest in the ad- 
vancement of the profession and the 
requisite travel funds to take them to 
the annual meeting place. 

In 1920 the organization had in- 
creased to 52,850 members, many of 
whom could not attend the annual ses- 
sions every year. Some type of rep- 
resentative government for the organ- 
ization was demanded, and an amend- 
ment to the charter approved in 1920 
provided for the present representative 
assembly of the National Education 
Association. The by-laws drawn up 
under the amended charter in 1920 
provided that each state association 
should be entitled to one delegate for 
each one hundred of its members or 
major fraction thereof who were active 
members of the National Education 
Association, up to 500 such active 
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members, and thereafter to one dele- 
gate for each 500 members; and that 
each affiliated local association should 
be entitled to one delegate to the rep- 
resentative assembly for each 100 of its 
members or major fraction thereof. 
Only elected and accredited delegates 
participate in the parliamentary ses- 
sions of the organization. 

The charter amended at Salt Lake 
City made no change in the board of 
directors as a governing body. Mem- 
bership on the board consisted of the 
president, the first vice-president, the 
secretary, the treasurer, the chairman 


sociation before they shall become op- 
erative.” 

The new by-laws provide for a pub- 
lishing committee of five members to 
edit the Proceedings of the conven- 
tion’s business sessions. The committee 
is elected by the representative assem- 
bly, using the Hare system of propor- 
tional representation. 

The adoption of a new by-law at 
Portland provides that the fees of an 
affiliated state association shall be $10 
instead of a maximum of $100 as for- 
merly. One new by-law provides that 
the annual dues of an affiliated local 


of the board of trustees, and one addi- __ 


tional member from each state, terri- 
tory or district elected for a term of 
one year, and of all life directors. Ex- 
officio life directors were the United 
States Commissioner of Education, and 
all living former presidents of the as- 
sociation. 

To advance the trend 
democratization which the association 
began at Salt Lake City in 1920, at the 
Chicago convention in 1933 a new 
charter was proposed which would per- 
mit elimination from membership on 
the board of directors of ex-officio life 
directors. A new Act of Incorporation 
passed by the United States Congress 
June 7, 1937, accomplished this objec- 
tive by removing regulations for the 
composition of the board of directors 
from the charter to the by-laws, which 
are subject to amendment by the rep- 
resentative assembly. 


toward | 


At the 1937 | 


meeting in Detroit, the Assembly de- | 


feated by a ballot a proposal which 
would have retained past presidents of 
the association on the board of direc- 
tors. 


Discussions on the amendment of 


the charter included a number of 
corollary suggestions. One of these 
had to do with change in the control | 
of the Permanent Fund of the associa- 
tion. This proposal was not adopted, | 
and the Permanent Fund remains in 
charge of the board of trustees as for- 
merly. 
By-laws adopted at the Denver and 
Portland conventions point to the same 
objectives that inspired the revisions 
of the charter to make the organization 
more democratic. These by-laws assert 
for “all departments . . . equal rights | 
and privileges,” and authorize each | 
department “to adopt by-laws for its | 
government not inconsistent with the 
Act of Incorporation or the by-laws of | 
the association: Provided, That such | 
by-laws be submitted to, and approved 
by the board of directors of the as- | 
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association enrolling 200 NEA mem- 
bers or less shall be $5, while if the 
NEA membership of the local associa- 
tion runs above 200 it will be assessed 
a fee of $10. 


By-laws adopted at Detroit include 
the following: 


1. Libraries may become institutional mem- 
bers of the NEA through the payment of 
the $5 membership fee which entitles the 
institution to receive the publications of the 
association without other rights of member- 
ship. 

2. The membership year begins September 
1 and ends August 31. All membership dues 
are to be credited to the current membership 

(Continued on page 56) 





IT COSTS SO 
~ LITTLE 


and Costs so MUCH é be SORRY. 


The Safest Place 
for Teachers Is Under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella 








All These Benefits Are 
Yours at a Cost of Less 
Than a Nickel a Day 





Perhaps some people can afford to belong to 
the “happy-go-lucky” crowd who refuse to 
worry about “rainy days.’”’ But most teachers 
are not that fortunate. They have to be sure 
of an income when disabled by sickness, ac- 
cident or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 Out of 5 
Teachers Every Year 


Records show that each year one out of every 
five teachers loses time, due to illness, accident 
or quarantine. You can’t afford to take the 
risk. The better way is to share your risk at 
small yearly cost, with thousands of other 
teachers. Then you will automatically share 
in all the financial protection and benefits of 
this great organization of teachers for teachers. 


Be Safe — Get Under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella 


It’s such a comfortable place to be, even 
when you are well, because you have no 
worries. But when trouble comes, it’s 
like being in a cyclone cellar while the 
tornado rages outside. T. C. U. Protec- 
tion is then priceless. 


Send the Coupon Today 


If you will act now and send the coupon, we 
will tell you how you can get under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella. Send the coupon today. 


No agent will call. 
Teachers Underwriters 


$23 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin, Nebr. 
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FOUNDED 
1899 
To the T.C.U., 923 T.C.U. Building, 

Lincoln, Nebr. 








$50 a Month when you are totally 
disabled by confining sickness or 
accidental injuries (including auto- 
mobile accidents). 


$50 a Month when you are quar- 
antined and your salary has 
stopped. 


$25 a Month for illness that does 
not confine you to the house, but 
keeps you from your work. In ad- 
dition, hospital and operation 
benefits. 


$333 to $1000 for major accidents, 
or for accidental loss of life. 


Double these benefits for travel 
accidents sustained in railroad, 
street car or steamboat wreck. 


Policies paying larger benefits will 
be issued you if you so desire. 
ALL CHECKS SENT BY 
FASTEST AIR MAIL 


spit brewers cenit, 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 





I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


Pi Pisecasseosnesesoeuess “ 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
NO AGENT WILL CALL 











IRRESPONSIBILITY 


persus 


CO-OPERATION 


@ GIVEN: An unruly group of sev- 

enth-graders full of life and energy, 
but without ability or desire to co- 
operate in school activities. 

Over and over again these questions 
came into the teacher’s mind: 

“Why is there no co-operation in 
this group?” 

“Why do they never appear to be 
interested in anything demanding 
work ?” 

However enticing the project, how- 
ever hopeful the orientation, when work 
was involved they begged to be ex- 
cused. 

“T forgot.” 

“T couldn’t do it.” 

“T didn’t understand.” 

Forced effort seemed futile. 

Why was this true? Perhaps the 
triangle of pupil-parent-teacher co- 
operation was at fault. 








A Study of Living Standards 


This seventh grade was asked at the 
end of a study in standards of living, 
money, and savings to keep an account 
of what they spent for a week. The 
family grocery bill was divided by the 
number in the family to procure each 
pupil’s share of it. The approximate 
amount spent for clothes for each 
during the year divided by fifty-two 
gave the average cost per week. Be- 
sides these staples the pupils listed 
other expenditures for the week. The 
money earned plus allowances was bal- 
anced against expenditures. This re- 
port was not compulsory. Thirty 
pupils out of forty-five reported. 

Eight pupils reported that they 
neither earned money nor received any 
allowance. One of these eight re- 
ported that he spent $9.80 weekly. 
Only two pupils out of the thirty re- 
ported that they earned or were al- 
lowed more than they spent. Three 
others lacked 25 cents or less of bal- 
ancing their accounts. The highest 
weekly expenditure reported was 
$11.98 and the least was 30 cents. 

The pupil who reported that he spent 
$11.98 weekly has proved in other as- 
signments to be very dependable, but 
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surely his parents are not spending 
$622.96 on him every year. He must 
have failed either (a) to understand 
how to obtain averages, or (b) to have 
secured parent co-operation in making 
out his accounts. He earned 35 cents. 


Home Co-operation Lacking 


Take the case of the pupil who 
claimed to have spent 30 cents and to 
have earned 70 cents. This boy testi- 
fied in class discussion that their fam- 
ily grocery bill ran at least $1.00 per 
member per week. He has proved in 
other assignments to be undependable 
and irresponsible. Did his report 
show a mother’s or a father’s co-oper- 
ation? 

Certainly this lack of pupil-parent 
co-operation at home will not foster 
pupil-teacher co-operation at school. 
What can we expect in the future of 
pupils who bear no responsibility now? 

MARJORY WINTERSTEEN, 

Critic of Social Studies, Brush 

Training School, S. 1. S. N. U. 


School Credit Unions 


@ LIKE the credit unions in the Mo- 

line and the Waukegan-North Chi- 
cago school systems, our credit union 
at J. Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero, is slowly assuming its place as 
a saving and credit association for our 
people. We have now passed our sec- 
ond summer and appear to be in a po- 
sition to supply all necessary emer- 
gency services and should soon be able 
to supply credit sufficient to meet the 
demands of the members for all their 
time purchases. 


Growth Within State 


For the information of the teachers 
of the State it might be timely to say 
something for the credit unions’ recent 
growth. Probably few realize that 
nearly all the larger cities of the State 
have credit unions among the school 
people. Before 1933 only Chicago and 
the U. of I. employees had formed 
credit unions, but beginning with De- 
catur and Aurora (District No. 131) 
in 1933, the following additional school 
employees had formed credit unions up 
to June of this year: Urbana, Cham- 
paign, Northwestern University em- 
ployees, Moline, Rock Island, Rock- 
ford, Cicero, Waukegan-North Chi- 
cago, Bloomington, Mercer County, 
Quincy, Augustana College, Maywood 
(Proviso Township High School), 
Peoria, Danville, Northern Kane Coun- 
ty, and East St. Louis. 
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It is a bit surprising that we educa- 
tors did not visualize earlier the possi- 
bilities of this movement of saving and 
credit association for mutual service. 
For the past fifteen years it has been 
gaining favor with industrial employees 
of large organizations, such as the U. S. 
postal service, Swifts, Armours, Stand- 
ard Oil, International Harvester, A. T. 
& T. System, and railroad systems 
having groups all over the country. The 
municipal employees of New York City 
have a credit union of over 15,000 
members. Western Electric has a 
membership of over 7,000. 

However, we catch on quickly. With 
three credit unions prior to 1933, the 
school systems of the State now have 
twenty-three credit unions, and at the 
present rate of growth will have four 
or five more before January. 


Help in Organizing 


It is not difficult to organize a cred- 
it union. A special act was passed by 
the General Assembly authorizing the 
Auditor of Public Accounts, who has 
charge of state banks, to issue a charter 
to a group of seven or more. Persons 
interested should get in touch with the 
Illinois Credit Union League, 322 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, and they will 
be glad to see that someone visits your 
group. There are thirty-three direc- 
tors of the League, eleven chapters of 
credit unions, and over four hundred 
credit unions scattered over the State, 
so that someone with experience can 
easily reach you to advise with you on 
your problems of organization. 

I believe credit unions provide a spe- 
cial service to teachers, since teachers 
as a group use the small loan institu- 
tions more than any other. Why not 
be our own bankers?—-BURTON F. 
SCOTT. 


Reorganization of N.E.A. 


(Continued from page 55) 





year, unless otherwise requested. Members 
failing to pay dues by December 31 are to 
be dropped from the rolls. 

3. Arrangements may be made with local 
and state affiliated associations for the issu- 
ance of a co-inclusive membership card on a 
voluntary basis. 

4. Members of the board of directors are 
to be elected for three years, the terms of 
one-third of the members expiring each year. 

5. The executive committee was increased 
from five to nine members as follows: The 
president of the association; the first vice- 
president; the treasurer; the chairman of 
the board of trustees; two members of the 
association to be chosen annually by the 
board of directors; and three members to be 
chosen annually by the representative as- 
sembly, using the Hare system of propor- 
tional representation. 
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Youth faces a puzzling world 


Their concern for avenues of opportunity and security offers 
Education its supreme opportunity to help them understand the 
great social and economic problems that will face them. 


Now, New Methods, New Materials 


help supply this need in / 
BUILDING AMERICA [ 
a photosraphic magazine of Modern Problems oe 
prepared by Staff Members of Ec i 


The Society for Curriculum Study 
James E. Mendenhall, Editor 


BUILDING AMERICA is a series of units presenting significant aspects of American 
Social, Economic and Cultural life, each unit evaluating some particular field of 
American achievement in terms of our nation’s needs and desires—all carefully auth- 
enticated. 

Although BUILDING AMERICA has been designed for Junior and Senior High 
Schools, it is also being used as basic and complimentary material from the fifth 
grade through College. 

Format carefully designed. Artist-planned, well printed on fine paper with large illus- 
trations, each unit facilitates teaching and stimulates learning. 32 pages, 9x12"’, in 
pamphlet form makes it simple and practicable to keep units strictly up to date. 
BUILDING AMERICA is economical because it can be used over a wide range of 
educational levels: because it can be used in many fields of study: because of its 
low cost. The catholicity of its scope and application and its value to teacher and 
student can best be determined by sending for sample units. Descriptive circulars 


free on request. 
ORDER BLANK 
Volume I 1935-36 Volume II 1936-37 Volume III 1937-38 
Qty. Title Qty. Title Qty. Title 
Housing _....Our Constitution News 
. Safety Our Farms 
Men and Machines ___---Clothing ; Labor 
Transportation ..__...Social Security Education 
Health ‘ Steel . Our Federal Gov't. 
Communication _...We Consumers Chemistry at Work 
Power ....Conservation War or Peace 
ee i ._...- Seeing America 
_— ..Youth Faces the World 
...Bound Vol. I—each $2.50 —---Bound Vol. II, $2.50 
_Units of Volume 3 mailed monthly as issued, 8 issues, beginning Oct. 1, 1937. 
single subscriptions, $2.25, postpaid. 10 or more subscriptions to one address 
$2.00 each, postpaid. Teaching guides for each unit, each 5c. 




















Picture Scripts PLEASE NOTE 


Reading Practice Material for Social Studies Orders sent by purchasing 
Prepared by a group of teachers within Lincoln School agents, superintendents or 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. other school officials will be 
An outstanding contribution toward inexpensive, yet expertly planned supplementary . . . 
readers and portfolios, giving informational material based on children’s interests. shipped promptly with  in- 
Teachers need easy reading material for developing and enriching the units of study . . . 
around which much of the curriculum in schools of today centers, PICTURE voice following, with the 
SCRIPTS in an inexpensive form supplies this wide-spread need. P| 4 . 
Stories = written Na a clear, simple, literary style which is fresh and vigorous, and un erstanding that remit- 
contain elements which 1 il i i : : : 
re gl ne | a one most to children—humor, dramatic action, suspense tance will be made in thirty 
The makeup of the books is of the best. Covers are attractively colored. Inside pages d 
printed in black and white AQUATONE process. Illustrations are simple, dramatic ays. 
and bright. Books are bound in flexible covers, saddle stitched. 


ORDER BLANK for Available Titles Wri 
Qty. _ Just Published Ory. rite For Catalog 
‘ Children Come ond Sing ........Binkie and the Fireman <n P 
Keo the Otter _ .How to Make Marionettes Listing 250 Titles 
Two Little Navajos Dip Their Sheep ..Mario Mello and Chiquito : ' 
The Wooden Bear Matilda, The Old Fashioned Hen covering the entire range of 
.....On the Road Owney the Postal Dog . , . 
ono The World is Round Tabby and the Fireboat Social Subject Studies; Self 
Previously Published “ Poems of Today . : . 
Along the Busy River Story of Milk enlightening elg- Toaster) Plate, 
Airplanes — >. eee i : , “ 
Boats Fire! Fire! text books including ‘Safety 
Bread ....--Penny Penguin Tugboat, The , 1” O88 
15¢ —_ plus postage; 100 lots, ass’t., $12.00 plus postage; any 8, $1.00 postpaid. on the Highways, Mother 
Iso available in heavy buckram Library binding at 33c ea. plus postage. Hubbard Seat Work Cup. 


Name___ a a a a Position 

School District — eee ae ? —_ 
Shipping Address eateet ain ¢ ular “Learning ON Tal: Prac- 
Post Office Address ——— ~~ siinanineniinanten —--——_———= tice Books." 


board Series’ and the pop- 








-. M. HALE and COMPANY Publishers MILWAUKEE 














SPEAKERS 


SINCLAIR LEWIS STANLEY HIGH 
LEWIS BROWNE FRANK BOHN 
MRS. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, JR. 
EDWARD TOMLINSON 
LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
DR. ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 
JOHN MULHOLLAND 


. 
WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, II INC. | 


500 Fifth Ave., 


























PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 


IT IS THE RIGHT KIND 
OF PRACTICE 


HEATH PRACTICE 
BOOKS ARE THE BEST 

















ENGLISH IN ACTION 
PRACTICE BOOKS 














—Grade 3 (B) $ .18 
—Grade 4 (C) 18 
—Grade 5 (D) 18 
—Grade 6 (E) 18 
—Grade 7 (F) .24 
—Grade 8 (G) =. 
—Grade 9 (H) .30 
—Grade 10 (J) .30 
—Grade I! (K) .30 
—Grade 12 (L) 30 












ALGEBRA TESTS 
—Hart: Brief Tests in First 
Algebra 


—Hart-Hartung: Tests in 
Second Course Algebra .2 


The above prices are Net F.O.B. 
Chicago. Please order by letters. 






$ .24 




















D. C. HEATH 


AND COMPANY, 
1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 







We are interested in Practice Books. 
Please send samples of those checked 
above. 








Signed 
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The Case of Home-Work 


(Continued from page 43) 


uncomfortable; distraction of noise 
and motion and other interests are at 
hand. 

Home work often leads to emotional 
conflicts in the child and in the home. 
The home is not organized for formal 
study. In the evening it is essentially 
a social organization. The radio is 
on, father is home relaxing after his 
day’s work playing or working with 
the younger children or visiting with 
the neighbors. The home worker 
would like to be a part of these activi- 
ties but he has home work to do. He 
continues into the night the work 
which has involved his day. Often he 
sits over his book and while he obeys 
the letter of the law, daydreams or 
goes wool-gathering, and the seed of 
careless work is sown. 

The whole household may be drawn 
into the conflict. Mother needs the 
help of the children in the household 
duties. She gets “tired of this ever- 
lasting study.” She may sacrifice her- 
self to the home work but not without 
resentment, often questioning whether 
the child is using the home work to 
get out of home duties. Or she may 
insist that the child share in the work 
of the house, and trouble develops for 
the child in school. 

Conflict frequently ensues between 
the parents and child upon the latter’s 
refusal to do the home work. If the 
parents assume responsibility for the 
performance of the home work, there 
may be a pitched battle. 

Some parents feel no responsibility 
in the matter. They wish the children 
to share the activities of the home 
with them, the duties and joys. They 


| wish the child to learn the responsibili- 


| simple things in life. 


ties of the home and the value of the 
They wish the 


| children to have time for the develop- 


| does not. 


ment of their own projects. They 
often resent the work where the child 
Often the parent would like 


| to take the child to a concert, to an 


exhibition of paintings and other 

extra-curricular activities, but the 

child must get his home work dene. 
Family relationships are regarded by 


| the Parent-Teacher Association as the 


| James R. Lowell says, 


most important part of their program. 

“The better 

part of every man’s education is that 

which he gives himself.” Formal edu- 

| cation must give the child time for the 
accomplishment of both. 

Home work should be abol:shed or 
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certainly it should be modified. A. 
Maberry tells us that Bangs, Texas, 
schools have eliminated home work.’ 
The class periods have been lengthened 
and study permitted during each class 
hour. And the results have been most 
gratifying to the schools and homes. 
The attitude toward schools has been 
better; there has been increased inter- 
est and a better type of work. If any- 
thing has been effective in relieving 
the home of the bugbear, home work, 
it should be more generally adopted 
or at least tried. 

If, however, the schools are not 
ready for so drastic a step, let them at 
least modify their present program. I 
suggest that the assignment of home 
work be made with due consideration 
of the physical health of the child and 
with regard for the needs, interests, 
and activities of the home. 

I should carry this question of home 
work on into the life of the college 
student, when it would become one of 
time budgeting and program arrange- 
ment, in which the morning hours 
would be more generally given to study, 
the afternoon to class periods, the eve- 
nings to physical education activities, 
to manual work, and recreation. Such 
a program places health first, and 
would, I believe, add to the efficiency 
and satisfactions of students. 





1A. Maberry, “Making the Most of potent 
Time and Taxes,” Journal of the N. E. 
25: 57-58. February, 1936. 


Freshman Assembly 


(Continued from page 40) 





A. This picture was the gift of the 
Class of 1930. It is a copy in oil by 
Edward Salzman of the picture by 
Jules Bastien-Lepage which hangs in 
the New York Public Library. 


Q. What is its value? 

A. The purchase price was $150. 

It has been said that no one who 
looks upon the famous paintings of 
Murillo in Seville ever comes away 
unaltered. So, too, are we influenced 
and altered, whether we are conscious 
of it or not, by the art and beauty 
which surround us. In order for us to 
be complete and well-developed human 
beings, it is necessary that our educa- 
tion consist of those things which will 
develop us. physically, mentally, 
ethically, and esthetically. In the 
last-named fields, education may take 
place not so much through formal in- 
struction by means of textbooks, but 
rather through contagion. We react 
and learn through living in zsthetical- 
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ly infectious atmospheres; through 
contact with the true, the good and 
the beautiful, we become truly edu- 
cated persons. In the words of Lorado 
Taft, “We have a right to all the beau- 
ty around us, if someone will help us 
to see it. We have a right to all the 
beauty that has come down from the 
past, if someone will introduce us to 
our inheritance.” 

CHAIRMAN.—As may be _ learned 
from our discussion today, our school 
is most fortunate in having had be- 
stowed upon it numerous gifts of great 
value. We have mentioned that value 
rather crassly in terms of dollars and 
cents, but only as a feeble means of 
giving some idea of relative worth. 
We all know that no such monetary 
value can be placed upon the creations 
of the hand, the intelligence, and the 
genius here represented; that were 
these objects to be destroyed they 
could never be replaced; and that for 
that reason they are invaluable. 

All of us who attend this high 
school should be most gratefully aware 
that we are receiving not only the 
benefit of the financial generosity of 
the donors of these munificent gifts, 
but that we also are participating in 





the benefits of a further immeasur- 
able generosity of thought, of time and 
above all of unusual esthetic knowl- 
edge and good taste. 

The gifts which we have here enum- 
erated do not constitute, however, our 





Thomas J. McCormack 


sole legacy. Other gifts, less tangi- 
ble perhaps but none the less price- 
less, have been bequeathed to us in 
startling measure. Within these walls 
and about these halls there moves a 


memory and a spirit—the memory 





Greyhound 


Thousands of teachers hove been delighted with Greyhound's booklet, 
“THIS AMAZING AMERICA “ it contains 140 pictures and stories about strange and unbelievable things 
and places. For your free copy, mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureou, 
chicago, Il. 


The one logical answer to all these requirements is 
us travel. So we say to 
teachers, ‘Thanks for your patronage! 
Hats off to your good judgment !’’ And 
we add: try Greyhound for week-end 
trips home, or anywhere—and for 
holiday travel this fall and winter 


FUN FOR YOU AND YOUR CLASSES IN 
FREE BOOKLET “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


If you want fares, and facts about any trip, jot down place you wish to visi! on tine be.0w 


and the spirit of a man who was the 
very incarnation of the deathless words 
of Socrates which are carved in stone 
above the portals of this building: 
“Not living, but living well, is the 
thing of supreme importance.” About 
us are such evidences of his spiritual 
presence that a distinguished and 
sentient visitor recently was moved to 
inquire what manner of man had passed 
this way. To us has been left the 
fruit of his far-seeing vision, of his 
patristic wisdom and of his selfless 
thought for those who would come after 


him. Truly, immortality is his: we 
and our school shall never be the 
same because once he tarried here. 


From Tacitus comes the thought: 


Let gratitude, let imitation, not 
be our tribute to his memory 


repining 


Such is the high heritage which has 
been left to us by the man whose 
image, wrought of color by the crea- 
tive skill of Paul Trebilcock, and given 
to us as a witness their sincere 
affection and regard by the alumni of 
this school, hangs to my right. 

He is Thomas Joseph McCormack. 


of 


The above program was prepared by the Assem- 
bly Program Committee: faculty, Barpara Crap 
TREE, Mary ANN Hep, Ray LINDENMEYER; stu 
dents, Atice Hutinc, Wituiam Lewis 


OUR HAT 


is off to TEACHERS ! 


They’ve proved they’re smart buyers of travel 


HAT ISN'T FLATTERY! Fact is, more teachers 
travel by Greyhound than any other group of people 
in America, in proportion to their numbers. 


We explain it this way: Teachers are confirmed travelers 
—they insist on seeing new things and places, learning 
new and fascinating facts about this great country. They 
demand strictly first-class and comfortable transporta- 
tion, yet it must fit within a modest travel budget. 
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Guidance in 
PRACTICAL LIVING 


Three series of 
books in keep- 
ing with the 
modern trend of 
education for 
“real life’’. 


Life Adjustment 


Series 

Prosser - Anderson - Palmer 
Tae ave asa = Text «and _prac- 

tice book on 

each  topic—fiex- 

ible enough for 

high school or 


college work. 





Sotesag om, Geeupetion 40c Practice Book 20c 
Getting 25c Practice Book 15c¢ 
a Mealtn pt - ram 40c Practice Book 20c 
Keeping + yg A 36c Practice Book 15c 
Taking A Look a." 36c Practice Book 20c 
Teachers Manual, ue all units .50c 
* 
Vocational Interest Inventories Cleeton 


a eS tests that are easily administered and 


hly accurate. Form A for men 10c. Form 
B for women 1 Manual of Directions 25c. 
* 
Social Usage by Stephenson & Millett 


Social etiquette in an interesting, 
form xroblems clearly discussed 
As Others Li ke You 

A Test on Social Usage A 

A Test on Social Usage 8 


McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois 
ARE RR ORAM 2 Sa 


ATTENTION TEACHERS! 


MAKE MORE MONEY. Qualify for per- 
manent Civil Service Government Posi- 
tion. Fine salaries. Thousands being 
appointed. Get our list and new plan 
immediately. Write, Instruction Service, 
155, St. Louis, Mo. State age and education. 


understandable 
25c¢ 


10c 
10c 

















SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


Positively 
Destroyed 


Your Beauty 
Restored 


ELECTROLYSIS 


fs the only method endorsed by physi- 
cians. We are the inventors of multiple 
needle electrolysis and leaders for 40 
years in the removal of superfluous hair. 
No pain—no scars—experienced operators 
and reasonable rates for guaranteed work. 


MADAME STIVER 


Sulte 1025 Marshall Field Annex 
25 E. Washington St. 
Clip Ad for Booklet or Call Central 4639 

























Sutton 
OVERNMENT 
POSITIONS 


Initial Salaries of $120 to $175 ee 








accured pension, social ‘ae, 4 vacations 
with pay! A 
awarded on merit system, free from political 
of social service 
laws now creating new far-reaching oppor~ 
tunities. Write 


PUBLIC SER SERVICE TRAINING INSTITUTE. | 
cK NIG pinn cA N. 
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Books Received 


(Continued from page 34) 


ence of the World Federation of Education 
Associations in Honolulu in July, 1932; so 
she devotes an initial chapter to reporting 
that meeting. In subsequent chapters 
geography, history, education, religion and 
present-day life of the islands are all pre- 
sented in illuminating detail, and in direct, 
conversational style that intrigues the reader. 


Visual Education 


The Motion Picture in Education, re- 
port of the development of the Educational 
Motion Picture Project by the Committee on 
Motion Pictures in Education. American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. Paper. Price, $0.10, 24 
pages. 

The Committee has completed cataloging 
8,500 films available for educational pur- 
poses and is now attacking the problems re- 
lated to evaluation, distribution and use. 


A Self-Inventory 


(Continued from page 49) 





How many professional books and 
magazines should a teacher read? A 
live teacher should read at least one 
magazine a week and from five to ten 
books a year dealing with professional 
problems or subject matter in his field. 
The magazines should not be limited 
to the professional field, but should in- 
clude non-professional magazines. 

It is just as important for a teacher 
to read non-professional magazines as 
professional magazines in order to keep 
abreast of the times and continually 
increase his knowledge and perspective 
of humanity. The writer is of the 
opinion that certification agencies are 
justified in asking teachers to report 
on their non-professional reading as 
much as or more than they are in ask- 
ing teachers to report on professional 
reading, as fifty percent of the public 
school teachers at the present time 
obtain considerable professional work 
in summer schools each year. 

Do you belong to the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association? Do you belong to 
the National Education Association? 
Do you belong to the principals’, super- 
intendents’, supervisors’, classroom 
teachers’, or other organization in your 
special field? The state education or- 
ganization unites the teachers into one 
group of workers interested in the wel- 
fare and education of the children of 
the State. It informs teachers of what 
is going on in the educational field in 
the State and Nation, aids in obtain- 
ing more money to operate the schools, 
encourages the enacting of desirable 
legislation for the schools, opposes un- 
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desirable school legislation, aids in 
solving educational problems in gen- 
eral, and takes a leading part in edu- 
cational affairs of the State. 

The National Education Association 
performs practically the same functions 
for the Nation as those carried on by 
the state association. 

Teachers should engage in some re- 
search and professional writing. Re- 
search work and professional writing 
give the teacher an added experience 
to widen his horizons. 


Technique of Instruction 

The technique of instruction 
closely related to the professional at- 
titude and, in many instances, there is 
overlapping. By the technique of in- 
struction the writer has in mind skill 
in teaching, the management of the 
class, and the conduct of the recitation. 
The teacher might form a self-appraisal 
of his technique by such questions as 
the following: 


1S 


Do I have a definite aim or objective in 
mind when teaching a lesson? 

Is each unit integrated with the material 
that follows? 

Does my teaching instill correct habits in 
learning ? 

Do I give ample opportunity for indi- 
vidual differences in my teaching and les- 
son assignments ? 

Are my questions thought-provoking, or 
do I ask “rapid-fire” yes and no questions 
exclusively ? 

Is my teaching of the type that stimu- 
lates pupils to continue independently the 
study of problems presented during the 
class hour? 

Are the mechanical and routine matters 
concerning the management of the classes 
handled in the least possible time? 

One of the most important aids for 
most teachers in the technique of in- 
struction is the textbook. Too much 
cannot be said about the careful choice 
of a suitable textbook. Many times 
teachers or superintendents select text- 
books due to the pleasing sales talk of 
the representative of a certain book 
company. Teachers should select text: 
books upon the basis of the content of 
the book, the value for his class, the 
need of the pupils, and the reliability 
of the information in the book, and not 
by the name of the author or the com- 


pany publishing it. 


Social Activities in the 
Community 

Many teachers fail to obtain a con- 
tract not because they are poor teach- 
ers, but because they fail to participate 
in community life. Each teacher must 
be his own judge to what extent he 
should participate in community af- 
fairs, as custom varies a great deal with 
communities. What is considered per- 
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fectly proper as to conduct in one com- 
munity may be considered taboo in an- 
other community. The teacher should 
respect the manners and customs of the 
people where he is teaching and con- 
form to them as much as possible. If 
card playing, dancing, and drinking 
are taboo, the teacher should not in- 
dulge in them. 

The teacher cannot afford to join all 
the social organizations in most com- 
munities, as he will find it too much of 
a strain both on his finances and time. 
The best that he can do is to select 
carefully the organizations that are 
most in line with his interests or that 
are active in fields in which he can 
render best service. 


The Field Tour 


(Continued from page 48) 





teachers and pupils. Merely jumping 
into a bus, going some place, and com- 
ing back will not suffice. 


Expense of a Tour Program 


Probably a number who have read 
the article this far will be interested in 
knowing something about the expense 
of a tour program as mentioned above. 
Our program as now planned includes 
eight tours per year, four each semes- 
ter, four for the juniors and seniors, 
two each for the freshmen and soph- 
mores. It will require four years for one 
student to make all the tours as now 
planned. In doing so he will travel over 
2,000 miles, and visit the following 
places: 

Lewistown Mounds, dam at Keokuk, Iowa, 
Historic Nauvoo, and New Salem State Park; 
at Springfield, Lincoln’s Home, Tomb, new 
and old State Houses, Governor’s Mansion, 
and Museum; on the St. Louis Tour, historic 
Alton, Wood River Refinery, Shaw’s Gardens, 
Jefferson Memorial, the Forest Park Zoo, 
Art Museum, and Grant’s Cabin; on the 
Hannibal tour, the Home of Mark Twain 
and the Mark Twain Cave; on the northern 
tours the Laura Pumping Station, Hennepin 
Canal, Starved Rock Park; in Chicago, the 
Field Museum, Shedd Aquarium, Adler Plan- 
etarium, Museum of Science and Industry, 
Union Stock Yards, Wheat Pit in action, 
Ghetto, Brookfield Zoo, and Sand Dune 
State Park, Indiana; in Rock Island, the 
Rotary Dam, Locks, and Old Fort Arm- 
strong. 

Since we have access to a bus, the 
school board pays gas, oil, and driver’s 
expense. For the eight tours for the 
year 1935 and 1936 the total cost to 
the board was approximately $80. Two 
hundred and twenty-four students have 
been taken on the eight tours. Hence, 
the cost per student transported has 
been less than thirty-six cents to the 
board, while the cost to the student has 
been only that for his meals. 
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In the spring of this year we under- 
took an eight-day tour to the National 
Capital. Twenty-five high-school stu- 
dents made the trip to Washington. 
The total cost of the trip to each 
student was fifteen dollars. 

When one considers the very low 
cost per student and the great value of 
such a program, it seems that our 
schools should provide transportation 
for a field tour program. With trans- 
portation provided, the pupils of the 
smaller high schools have all the ad- 
vantages of studying in the city, and 
the city pupils can enjoy the study of 
nature in the field. 





YOUR BUSINESS—— 


consists fundamentally of two important 
factors: 

1—That part of your business to which 
you devote the entire day, and occupies 
your mind a greater part of the evening. 

2—A phase, of equal importance, and 
which you think about only occasionally 
—Your own personal investments. 

The intelligent investment of surplus 
money requires consistent watching to a 
degree that most people cannot devote the 
time necessary for profitable handling. 

Our supervision of these accounts has 
averaged a net profit of 28% per year for 
several years. 

Investments are made only in selected 
listed issues. 

Title to your account remains with you. 


A. C. STERLING 


Management of Investment and 
Trading Securities Accounts 
208 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 
Suite 788 Randolph 6646 
We Render Opinions on 
Your Present Holdings 











Question: 
sick? 


Who pays 





T.P.U. has several forms of 


write for our free booklet, “A 


110 T.P.U. BUILDING, 





obligate me in any way. 
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Answer: T.P.U. Members of T.P.U. have 
protected incomes during sickness, ac- 
cident, or quarantine when their regular 


pay checks stop. 





$30 a year—one to suit the income and needs of every teacher. 
No teacher is immune to misfortune; if you’re prudent, you'll 


acquainted with T.P.U.’s liberal protection. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


l TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION, 110 T.P.U. 
| Please send me a copy of N 

] your new book, “‘A Word to _ 

; the Wise . ."" This does not lie. 
| 


the teacher when she’s 


Question: Who is el- 
igible for T.P.U. 
membership? 

Answer: All teachers 
between the ages of 
18 and 60. Mem- 
bership may be con- 
tinued to age 65 
and 70. 


protection ranging from $6 to 


Word to the Wise” and become 


LANCASTER, PA. 





BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 
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Editorial » «© « « «  « (Continued from page 46) 


cially distressed schools will be so strong that even eminent 
state officers, hard-boiled heads of departments, and selfish, 
gold-plated gangsters will give heed. 

Mr. Griffith of our office recently received a letter 
from a leader in the Illinois Home Bureau Federation ask- 
ing for a supply of pamphlets published by the I. E. A. 
In that letter the writer said: 


There has been established a Rural Schools Department in the 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation within the past year. Our object 
is to endeavor to create in a large number of our members a genu- 
ine and intelligent interest in the existing school problems of our 
State. 

As our first step we are endeavoring to prepare a few short simple 
lessons which will give a clear concise picture of the present system 
of administration and the financing of our schools. 

Up to the present time approximately thirty counties have asked 
for the packet of lesson outlines. 

There are three pamphlets published by the I. E. A. which we 
feel would be very helpful as reference material for the lesson lead- 
ers in the above mentioned counties. 

The three publications to which I refer are: 

All the Children, published August 1936. 

All the Children, Their High Schools, Vol 11, published October 

1936. 
For All the Children—A Good Education, released December 1936. 


Then followed a request for a supply of the pamphlets. 

We congratulate the Home Bureau Federation on its 
program and its methods. Since it is allied with the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, it will be effective in 
disseminating much information among the farmers and 
thereby interest the rural people in the proper solution 
of our school problems. 





Books of the Hour CI. 


DRIVE AND LIVE 
Fitzgerald—Hoffman—Bayston 


Organized to fit courses in safe driving—prac- 
tical, interesting—problems, questions, activities. 
Adopted upon publication by the State of In- 
diana. Published August |!7—second printing 
September | 4. 


TALKING PICTURES—How They 
Are Made—How to Appreciate Them... 
Barrett C. Kiesling 


For the first time the whole film making process 
is covered simply and completely from an inside 
view. 


LIVING LONG AGO and NOW 
Joy M. Lacey 


Basic-social studies information combined with 
teaching-learning exercises—a textbook-work- 


book for the elementary school. 


JOHNSON 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











Our work this year was not a failure. We have made 
progress in interesting and educating the public. The 
campaign of education of the people must be continued 
until they bring about the necessary reforms. 


Tell the People the Truth 


= March we published an editorial protest against 
the Pollyanna stories then appearing in the newspapers, 
which implied that many school districts were in much 
better financial condition than they really were. We 
called attention to the fact that in many of these districts 
local pride prevented publication of the truth about school 
finances. The editorial said: 


Many districts that are paying their bills and believe they are 
getting along well are doing so at the expense of the teachers, the 
length of term, supplies and equipment, or other factors making 
for school efficiency. Of course many districts that pay their teach 
ers half what they ought to pay can boast of a balance over 
expenditures. 


But this summer several newspaper reports are telling 
the truth about local school difficulties. For example, the 
Granite City Press-Record of July 22 quotes the superin- 
tendent and school board of Madison in regard to their 
budget. They tell of financial difficulties, curriculum cur- 
tailments, crowded rooms, overloaded teachers, and a 
probable deficit in the budget as results of decreased as- 
sessed valuation and delinquent taxes. 

The same newspaper tells also of exorbitant “expenses” 
charged by certain township school treasurers, and calls 
their office “an extravagant and obsolete phase of gov- 
ernment.” It says these officers cost the schools of 
Madison county $18,694.73 for the year ending June 30, 
1937. It tells of one treasurer who drew a salary of $2.100 
a year and whose “expenses” grew as follows: 1934. 
$290.68; 1935, $540.00; 1936, $315.90; 1937, $989.35 
and of another whose salary was $2,000 and expenses 
$1,820.55 for the last year. Evidently the township treas- 
urers were not experiencing the “hard times’’ suffered by 
the Madison school district. 

The Joliet Herald-News of July 18 quotes the school 
boards, elementary and high, as making statements even 
more discouraging than that of the Madison board. 

The elementary school board closed the kindergartens, 
eliminated manual arts and home economics from the sixth 
grade, reduced six ungraded rooms to two, and is consid- 
ering the discontinuance of music and free textbooks. 
Salaries are still 10 percent below the 1929-’30 standards, 
and supplies and equipment have been reduced below the 
standards required for efficiency. 

The high-school receipts from taxes have been reduced 


| 33 percent, while enrollment has increased from 2,600 to 


4,200. Supplies have been reduced, personnel reduced, 
days actually taught have been cancelled from pay checks, 
fees up to $70 have been charged junior college students, 
building repairs and improvements have been postponed, 
classes have been enlarged, the teacher load increased, 
bonds have been refunded, a deficit has been incurred, etc. 

If all the districts in financial trouble would thus inform 
the people of their true condition, it would be easier to 
get the necessary financial aid from the State, or to get the 
people to vote increased tax rates in the districts where 
tax rates are not already high. 
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=“ Cost of Living | 
| 
ae | | NEW GREGG BOOKS 
HE Labor Information Bulletin issued by the U. S. 
Department of Labor for August contains a table showing | Published Since January, 1937 
th the comparative cost of living in different years in sev- | 
eral cities. The two cities in or near Illinois are Chicago Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice, Part Il—Ac- 
and St. Louis. Therefore, the figures for these cities counting. Lenert and McNamara $1.50 
inst show how Illinois teachers have been affected. Economics—Basic Principles and Problems. Michels... 1.60 
ers, From June, 1933 to June 15, 1937, the cost of living | Progressive Business Law with Graded and Classified 
uch [increased 15 percent in Chicago and 13.7 percent in St. | Cases and Modern Tests. Filfus and Kasden 1.20 
We Louis. Therefore, unless wages have been increased about French Commercial Correspondence and Readings. Fish 
‘icts 14 percent since the low level of 1933, wage earners are and Snow 1.20 
hool § _ still suffering a progressive reduction in purchasing power Business Offices—Opportunities and Methods of Opera- 
or in real wages. Does your school board know about tion. Horris aad 
this situation? Gregg Dictation and Transcription. Renshaw and Leslie 1.50 
| ine | Functional Method Dictation. Leslie 1.50 
king . ° The Law Stenographer. Baten, Kelley, and Weaver 1.40 
poo How About a Credit Union? Stenographer's Transcription Reference. Hobson .60 
or Gregg Typing, Second Edition. SoRelle, Smith, Foster, 
ling F you occasionally need a loan or if you have money | , ee Bloncherd. sai 
the to invest, it might be well for you to discuss with your = ’ 
ian. fellow-teachers the problems of borrowing, repaying, and | Book Il 1.32 
heir investing in a local credit union. Complete 1.60 
oui A committee of the LEA. made a report about six years Typewriting for Personal Use. Blackstone and Yerian... 1.32 
ae ago on the subject of credit unions, in which it made the | oe s) mr 
fin following recommendation: “After extended study and in- Write our nearest office for further information. 
vestigation, your committee recommends that the Illinois 
‘a Education Association commends to its membership the | THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
mre credit union movement and urges compact groups of teach- New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
calls ers to inform themselves concerning the theory and work- Toronto London Sydney 
ant ings of credit unions with a view to organizing their own 
my cooperative savings and loan associations wherever possi- | — - _ —___— - | 
mee ble.” 
mo If your group wants information and advice about credit | FALL TESTI NG 
45 unions, their benefits, and how to establish them, write to | 
ety the Illinois Credit Union League, 322 S. La Salle Street, | 
og Chicago, Illinois, or to the Credit Union National Associa- 
<< tion, Raiffeison House, Madison, Wisconsin. 
1 by The State League publishes the Credit Union News, and Achievement 
the National Association The Bridge as their official ' | 
hool organs. You can get either for fifty cents a year, and Metropolitan Achievement | 
7 they are worth it to any group considering the organiza- Tests: Revised | 
ie tion of a credit union. New Stanford Achievement | 
ixth . . Tests 
os Public Relations Conference | 
oks. Intelligence | 
— E sure to read elsewhere in this magazine Mr. Griffith's Otis Quick-Scoring | 
report of the conference on public relations held in the Mental Ability Tests | 
Springfield office on September 18. This meeting of the Y | 
uced presidents of the Divisions and the chairmen of their com- = 
0 to mittees on public relations was called by Mr. Griffith by Guidance | 
eed, direction of our Board of Directors. All Divisions but Kefauver-Hand Guidance 
cks, two were represented, and all present were much inter- di tori 
ents, ested. Mr. Griffith and our Board of Directors made Tests and Inventories | 
ned, several recommendations, which were endorsed and ac- 
ised, cepted by the Division representatives present. 
etc. § The tenor of the discussions and the decisions reached World Book Company 
form indicated clearly that our organization will continue to 
r to extend and perfect its organization, reiterate its principles, 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
}the — and conduct an active campaign in support of its program Represented by H. O. Field 
here : of school improvement. Come on, let’s go! 27 No. Brainerd Ave., La Grange, Ill. 
Rosert C. Moore. 
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Are You ‘‘Job Satisfied’’ ? 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their 
training and education. U. 
offer you big 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. J227, 
book with list of positions for teachers, sample 


appointment. 


Work for Uncle Sam, 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 


S. Government Jobs 
pay, short hours and pleasant 


Rochester, N.Y., for free 32-page 


. and full particulars telling how to get 





Calendar of Meetings 


OCTOBER 

8 Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Streator, 
October 8, 1937. 


14 Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois Edu- 








[ mpressive! 


ANDSOME fabric, gorgeous fur—with 

every line right—because we are the 
manufacturers. You try on the garment, 
choose your favorite—and the suit (or coat) 
is made precisely for you. No fussing—No 
bother. Just stunning good looks—and 
styles for every woman, whether you wear a 
regulation size or require a special size. 


Because designed to flatter 
and cut to fit. 





Excellent 
are on all. 
linings—at a great saving for here 
direct from the maker with 25 years 


anywhere at our price. 


September issue? 


woman. 


+s 
lar etes 


A Label of Distinction 





materials—informative 
Forstmann woolens and Skinner 


rience in the making of quality Coats and 
Suits, and finer garments are not obtainable 


Did you read our questionnaire in the 
It tells how a perfect fit 
and new design can be suited to every 


labels 


you buy 
of expe- 











Makers of Chicago’s Foremost Garment Line of 
Coats and Suits for Women and Misses 


205 West Monroe Street at Wells 
In the Wholesale District—CHICAGO 




















Plgrins aaine to Johr 


Alden Washington Crossing the 
ware 


and Prise illa Dela 


wih Ihe Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH $5, fio Siac 


interest your girls and boys 
in the world’s great paintings. 
To do so costs ONLY A TRIFLE. 

for 30 or more. Size 


Two CENTS EACH 5'/2x8. Assorted as de- 


sired. Postpaid. 2,250 Subjects. 





Miniature Colored Pictures 
400 SUBJECTS 
Many of them approximately 3%x4% 
inches. ONE CENT EACH and TWO 
CENTS EACH for 60 cents’ worth or 
more. Postpaid. Assorted as desired. 
Free list and sample of all of these 
Miniature Colored Pictures in October | 
to teachers giving grade and school. 


In Language, Literature, History, anette. 
Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study.’ 


Send 60 cents for 30 pictures, 5%x8, about Thanksgiving, the 
or for 60 pictures, 3x34, 
above 30 pictures and 30 Art Subjects we will select for you. 


Pilgrims, Christmas, etc., 


Perry Pictures CATALOGUE 


of 1,600 miniature illustrations for 15 
cents in coin or stamps. 

“They are very beautiful. The children 
are always delighted with them.” 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 31, Malden, Massachusetts 


and Picture Study, use the Perry Pictures. 


72 pictures. 72 Leaflets describing them. 


AWARDED FOUR 


including the GOLD MEDALS 
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KABLE BROS. CO., PRINTERS 


cation Association, annual meeting. 
Quincy, October 14 and 15, 1937. 

4 Southeastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Speakers: 
Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor, People’s 
Church of Chicago; Dr. F. B. Knight, 
School of Education, University of Iowa; 
and B. I. Griffith, Director of Public Re- 
lations, Illinois Education Association. 
Olney, October 14 and 15, 1937. 

Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Speakers: 
Fred L. Biester, President, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association; and Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam. Dixon, October 15, 1937. 
DuPage Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Speak- 
ers: Fred L. Biester, President, Illinois 
Education Association; Dr. Glenn Frank, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Dr. Grace E. Storm; 
Dr. Louise Farwell, National College of 
Education; Dr. William S. Gray, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; and Dr. Paul A. Witty, 
School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Wheaton, October 18, 1937. 


Illinois Vocational Home Making Teach- 
ers Association, annual meeting. Rock- 
ford, October 21 and 22, 1937. Head- 
quarters, Faust Hotel. 


Northeastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Speakers: 
Professor D. Oberteuffer, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Rabbi Ferdinand  Isserman, 
Temple Israel, St. Louis; B. I. Griffith, 
Director of Public Relations, Illinois 
Education Association; and A. J. Stod- 
dard, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Rhode Island. Joliet, October 
22, 1937. 


National League to Promote School At- 
tendance, twenty-seventh annual confer- 
ence. Hotel Morrison, Chicago, October 
25, 26, 27, and 28, 1937. 

Francis W. Parker Centennial Com- 
memorative Conference, sponsored by the 
Francis W. Parker School, Progressive 
Education Association, Chicago Associa- 
tion for Child Study and Parent Educa- 
tion, Central Council for Childhood Edu- 
cation. Chicago, Palmer House, October 
28, 29 and 30. Theme, “Where Is Edu- 
cation Going?” 








Northwestern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Speakers 
Fred L. Biester, President, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association; Dr. Louis L. Mann, 
Rabbi of Sinai Congregation, Chicago; 
Miss Agnes Samuelson, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Iowa; and Dr. 
Henry Lester Smith, Dean of the School 
of Education, Indiana University. Free- 
port, October 29, 1937. 

NOVEMBER 

4 Conference on Social Hygiene Education. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, November 
4, 5 and 6, 1937. 

12 Lake Shore Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Cicero and 
Evanston, November 12, 1937. 

DECEMBER 

4 Fifth Annual Round-Up of School Ad- 
ministrators of Central Illinois. Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, De- 
cember 4, 1937. 

27 Illinois Education Association, eighty- 
fourth annual meeting. Springfield, De- 
cember 27, 28 and 29, 1937. 
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